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NatuRAL ScIENCE 
Chairman: H. Dayton Niehaus, Groton School, Groton, 
Mass. 
Topic: “Elementary School Science” 
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“Activities of the Natural Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation” 
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Bronx, New York 
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and Others” 
Vincent J. Schaefer, Research Laboratory of The 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
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*Dr. Meister also will take part in the discussion of “‘Ele- 
mentary School Science.” 

Both Prof. Craig and Dr. Meister are authors of widely 
used elementary school science texts. Mr. Schaefer works 
with Dr. Langmuir, and he is General Electric’s “‘snow 
maker.” 

It is expected that “corner discussions” of biology, chemis- 
try, and physics teachers will be generated. 
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Chairman: Robert W. Hoskins, The Loomis Institute, 
Windsor, Conn. 
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Professor Robert Withington, Smith College 
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LaTIn 


Chairman: J. Appleton Thayer, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 
An open discussion of the SEB’s Definition of Re- 
uirements and of its revision. The Standing Latin 
Commianen will present a plan for redefining the 
present Alpha, Beta, and Gamma levels and for re- 
vising the Requirements. It is hoped that delegates 
even from those schools which have not used the 
examinations will take part in the discussion. It is 
for the very purpose of making the SEB examina- 
tion useful to more schools that the Standing Com- 
mittee has been considering and planning this re- 
vision. 
LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: Marian Cutter, Librarian, The Spence 
School, New York City 
ay Discussion of Books, Libraries, Librarians, and 
itizenship 
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“Teaching Citizenship in 1947” 
Mrs. Burton Berry, Head of English Department, 
The Spence School, New York City 
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“Post-War Studies of Libraries and Librarians” 
Mary V. Gaver, Librarian of New Fersey State 
Teachers College 
“Can Character Be Trained?” 
Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster of Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass. 
“Books” 
Margaret Scoggin, Librarian of the Nathan Straus 
Branch, New York Public Library 


The meeting will take the form of a round table discussion. 


Primary ScHOOLS 
Chairman: Janette E. Moore, Director of Funior School, 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 
Topic: “How Can Our Language Arts Programs Pro- 
mote Good Oral and Written Expression?” 
Speakers: 
Elizabeth S. Whitacre, Primary Grades, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum, A¢torney-at-Law, Phila- 
delphia; formerly Commanding Officer, Radio 
Luxembourg 
RELIGION 
Chairman: The Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Topic: “What Foundations for Citizenship Has Re- 
ligion to Offer?” 
Speakers: 
“Christian Convictions and Intelligent Citizenship” 
Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, The Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. F. 
“Recht Methods Help to Create Right Attitudes” 


Mira B. Wilson, Principal, Northfield School for 
Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 

Reports of all Conference section meetings will 
be published in the Secondary Education Board’s 
Annual Report for 1946, which will appear some- 
time during the month of May. 




















HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations should be made _ before 
March 1. The address of the Hotel New Yorker is 
oa Avenue and 34th Street, New York 1, New 

ork. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a 
specific person and to mention the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board Annual Conference, March 7 and 8. It 
is very important to mention the Conference. 


Rates at The New Yorker are as follows: 

Single: $4.40; $4.95; $5.50; $6.60 and up. 

Double-bed: $6.60; $7.15; $7.70 and up. 

Twin-bed: $6.60; $7.15; $7.70; $8.80 and up. 

There is a New York City 5% hotel-room tax, 
which will be added to above prices. 





























TOO OFTEN WE CAN ESCAPE HISTORY 
By Humphrey L. G. Fry! 


History is Philosophy learned from examples.— Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


History teaches everything, even the future.— Lamartine 


I 


One great advantage enjoyed by earlier 
civilizations in planning their educational sys- 
tems lay in the simple fact that relatively little 
had happened in the world up to their time. It 
is a fascinating pastime — and not inappropri- 
ate in a paper on History —to consider the 
curriculum of a school in the days of Socrates or 
Plato. Mathematics included Arithmetic and 
Geometry, but Algebra was virtually unknown 
before Diophantus of Alexandria studied it dur- 
ing the next generation or so. Arithmetic had 
been progressing along scientific lines ever since 
Thales had abstracted the empirical conceptions 
of the Egyptians, and the same may be said for 
Geometry, which Pythagoras, 1 in particular, con- 
verted from a surveyor’s instrument to an ab- 
stract science. The importance attached to 
Geometry by Plato can be gauged by the well- 
known inscription over the vestibule of his house: 
“Let no one enter who is unacquainted with 
Geometry.” Indeed, the Platonists, following 
Pythagoras, who had studied the subject by way 

f solving cosmological problems, insisted on a 
mastery of Geometry as a preliminary to Philoso- 
phy. Yet the problems set the student, dealing 
with the areas of plane figures, propositions about 
circles, and the like, seem quite simple to us. 
Euclid had not yet been born; there was no Pro- 
jective or Anaiytical Geometry; and the wise 
schoolmaster doubtless left to the Sophists the 
apparently insoluble problems of squaring the 
circle, doubling the cube, and trisecting the angle. 

The same elementary character of the ancient 
Greeks’ knowledge simplified the schoolmaster’s 
problems in dealing with all subjects. Science 
was still in its infancy. There were no Newto- 
nian physics, no Cartesian mathematical com- 
plexities, no Darwinian or Einstein theories, no 
conceptions of electricity, no endless sub-divi- 
sions of scientific subjects, each clamoring for a 
place in the curriculum. Astronomy, which 
dominated the minds of thinking men, was a 
compulsory subject. As with Mathematics, 
Thales and Pythagoras were recognized leaders, 
the latter picturing the earth as a sphere revolv- 
ing around a fixed point known as the “ “universal 
fire.” Since previous ideas had the spherical 





heavens rotating around the earth — or around 
the pole star, according to Anaximenes — here 
was a pretty controversy for some ardent young 
teacher to mull over with his students. At the 
same time, the question of the indestructibility 
of matter was exercising the minds of Greek 
natural scientists, who sought to reduce every 
object to its original elements. Thales had even 
broached the theory that everything sprang 
from, and could likewise be restored to, water, 
but this extremely modern idea of the ultimate 
single basis of matter was superseded by the no- 
tion of four primary elements — earth, water, 
air, and fire ~- which was suggested by Empe- 
docles and developed by Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, the leaders of the Atomists. Here again 
there was plenty of material for speculative dis- 
cussion in the classroom, but little data to be 
laboriously gathered into a score of textbooks 
which would require many painful hours to ab- 
sorb. The value of Greek scientific education lay 
in the methods of their scientists, who stripped 
natural phenomena of the superstitious hokum 
which had hitherto surrounded them. Their 
teachers showed an enquiring, rather than a di- 
dactic, spirit. Even medicine, as taught and 
practised by Hippocrates, was a serious, objec- 
tive science, not a hodge-podge of occult magic 
and hocus-pocus. So with zoology, although this 
can hardly be said to have been systematized 
until the publication of Aristotle’s History of 
Animals. Moreover, it is significant that all 
these subjects were considered part of, or pre- 
liminary to, the study of philosophy. Wisdom 
ranked higher than knowledge. 

Besides Mathematics and the Sciences, the 
Greeks paid great attention to Politics and the 
Theory of Government, but here again the stu- 
dent would not bog down in a plethora of text- 
books, or their equivalent, for at the time we are 
discussing Aristotle had not yet embarked upon 
his analysis of the one hundred and fifty-eight 
states. Grammar and Rhetoric also figured 
prominently in the schools, but there were no 
foreign languages, and Greek literature itself, 
rich as it was in quality, was by our standards 
decidedly poor in quantity. Homer and the 
great tragedians, the elegiacs of Pindar, the ly- 


1 Mr. Fry is a_member of the faculty of St. Bernard’s School, New York City. 
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rics of Alcaeus and Sappho, the writings of the 

hilosophers, the histories of Herodotus and 

hucydides, — even bearing in mind their many 
works that have not survived, and the number 
of lesser stars, including satellites that have 
swum out of our ken with time, — how meagre 
the array compared with the great flood tide of 
English literature alone! Nor had the invention 
of printing made writers of them all, so that 
book on book about books, those ripples on the 
surface of the tidal waves, came pouring in to 
engulf them. It is little wonder that the Greeks 
could afford so much time for Music and Gym- 
nastics, the practice of Poetry, and the cultiva- 
tion of the Arts. 


Il 


In no subject is the contrast between ancient 
and modern times more striking than in that of 
History. We who survey six thousand years of 
man’s endeavors in all parts of the world may 
well be appalled at the wealth of material be- 
fore us. Shall we take a bird’s-eye view and 
“look down upon all the kingdoms of the earth,” 
or shall we be content with a more thorough and 
detailed survey of our own parish? A little learn- 
ing is dangerous, we are told. What looks like 
a tiny speck from our point of vantage may, if 
we could only spare the time to look closer, turn 
out to be a breeding ground of reptiles, ready to 
seize on our ignorance and strike when our backs 
are turned. Yet even a prolonged inspection 
will give us no more than a surface knowledge; 
it takes intelligent study to learn why the 
reptiles are there and how they can be eradi- 
cated. This, surely, is the true object in study- 
ing the past: to learn how folly is conceived and 
crime engendered. This is the way to abolish 
war and establish peace on earth. This is what 
Lamartine meant when he said that History 
teaches everything, even the future; and it is 
what Dionysius meant when he defined History 
as Philosophy learned from examples. We simply 
cannot afford to ignore either the examples or 
the philosophy in the face of the atomic bomb. 
We must study the rest of the world or perish. 

So far, so good. We agree to take the world 
as our parish. Are we, then, to neglect our own? 
That would be unthinkable. Our parish is part 
— quite an important part, we beg leave to 
state — of that “‘one world” we are at such pains 
to weld together. Our way of living is the one 
we should like to see established everywhere. 
We can hardly do that if we have not studied 
the roots and growth of our system, to say noth- 
ing of those little imperfections which mar our 
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society and which our enemies are so quick to 
pounce on. How can we see clearly to remove 
the motes of Balkan politics if the beam of the 
poll tax is in our own eye? 

These pious sentiments are not only made to 
order for the pulpit or the political rostrum; their 
translation into deeds is a cold necessity if we 
are to realize the kind of world we hope to build. 
Unhappily, there are practical obstacles we can- 
not ignore. Under ideal conditions, every citizen 
would be thoroughly grounded in the history of 
his own country — the growth and character of 
its institutions, its national and regional econ- 
omy, its past and present foreign policy, the 
record and influence of its great men — together 
with a broad understanding of the problems of 
every country and region of the world, and the 
factors, often stretching far into the past, that 
have raised and perpetuated those problems. 
This is a comprehensive order if we are to do 
more than scratch the surface; clearly a far cry 
from what was required of the Ancient Greeks 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.! But when 
we recall the notorious ignorance of the late 
Lloyd George and others of the Versailles Treaty 
makers, who were unable even to place certain 
countries on the map of Europe; and when we 
consider that an atomic bomb could just as well 
be loosed from the Duchy of Teschen as from 
the Chancellery of Berlin, we must hesitate be- 
fore we discard the program as over-ambitious. 
It will be said that such omniscience can be left 
to specialists in the State Department, but that 
way lies the death of democracy. Only an alert 
and informed public opinion will force our gov- 
ernment to hew the line of a foreign policy in 
keeping with the wishes of the people, and an 
alert and informed public opinion can usually 
be trusted, as Lincoln believed, to be wiser than 
the children of light in the State Department. 
Newspapers, it is true, are invaluable in brush- 
ing up our history for us, but too often they 
serve special interests, as indeed do government 
officials. Nor can the brief historical sketches 
that a good newspaper usually supplies as back- 
ground for a country currently in the news take 
the place of familiar knowledge, long since ab- 
sorbed and digested. A man with a sense of his- 
tory will always have a truer perspective than 
one who never breathed its pure serene till he 
heard the Daily Clarion’s correspondent speak 
out loud and bold. He will be aware of more 
recondite issues, and will weigh remoter factors in 
the balance. He may recall incidents from the 
days of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines as 


somehow affecting the problems of modern Italy, 











or traditions of Simon Bolivar still stirring in 
the melting-pot of South America. Moreover, 
he will have gained from his reading of histor 
the habit of impartial seeking after truth whic 
will range him on the side of justice even at the 
expense of his own country. The true historian 
is as disinterested as the scientist. 


III 


But to return to the obstacles. Every year 
there are new subjects seeking admission to the 
curricula of our schools, lining up with older 
and more respectable ones pleading for retention 
therein. Every specialist’s specialty is an educa- 
tional “must.” The Liberal Arts and Voca- 
tional Training fight their battles on campus and 
radio. Scientists declare we live in a scientific 
age, and what once was divided into the physi- 
cal and biological sciences has now branched 
out into countless sub-divisions, each demand- 
ing the dignity of separate treatment in a course 
of its own. Mathematicians produce statistics 
to show that the percentage of those who failed 
to reach the required Navy standards in mathe- 
matics during the war was a disgrace to the 
country. More mathematics is clearly the 
answer. The Modern Language expert wants to 
know how we can get along with other nations 
in “one world” if we speak English only. Which 
reminds the teacher of English that only by 
learning to express ourselves clearly and suc- 
cinctly in our mother tongue can we master the 
art of straight and logical thinking. What is the 
use, he adds, of struggling with French idiom if 
we cannot write a straightforward letter in Eng- 
lish? That was another complaint of the Navy 
authorities, he reminds us. Ah! straight think- 
ing, chimes in the Classicist. That’s what his 
subject supplies. A broad outlook; a familiarity 
with the great minds of antiquity; a sane per- 
spective and balanced judgment. Studying the 
classics fits a man to be a citizen of the world. 
Too long have we neglected them and followed 
false gods. This is altogether too much for the 
modernist. Are we to train a generation of clois- 
tered greybeards, sitting like hermits in ivory 
towers, remote from the tension and bustle of 
modern life? Are we to resurrect Diogenes as a 
model for the twentieth century? Let us teach 
our boys trades and fit them for the realities of 
a business world. Yes, adds the artist bitterly, 
and mutilate their souls by stifling all spiritual 
yearnings, by denying them everything that is 
of permanent value in life. What of games, 
recreation, physical training? is the final plea. 
How about all those 4-F rejections? And there 





must be some counterpart to mere book learning. 

It is the misfortune of the Elementary His- 
tory teacher that his is not one of the “required” 
subjects. I say “misfortune” because, while he 
is relieved of the necessity of “cramming” along 
lines that suit the whims of the examiners, his 
claims for additional hours on the calendar are 
invariably brushed aside, his protests go un- 
heeded, and his voice is the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. 

What history, then, shall he teach? To avoid 
duplication, and often quadruplication, he must 
look to the future. History differs from Latin 
or Algebra, in which progress proceeds in an 
orderly fashion, each step following and depend- 
ing on the previous one. Thus, no student can 
grasp Quadratic Equations without knowing 
how to factorize and how to complete the square 
of a binomial expression of the second degree. 
But the history of the Incas in Peru can be 
studied, at least in the elementary stages, with 
no more than the barest nod to Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Boys dis- 
perse to various schools, where they may or may 
not be required to take American, or English, 
or Ancient, or Medieval, History at different 
ages. Happily, the situation is less chaotic than 
it used to be, since most of the boarding schools 
have now inserted a required course in American 
History for the senior, or next-to-senior, year. 
To my mind this is a wise practice, for the com- 
parative maturity of the student allows a com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject impossible 
at an earlier stage. Meanwhile, I consider it im- 
perative to inculcate into our boys a sense of 
responsibility to the rest of the world just as 
soon as they are ready to grasp its significance. 
For this reason I would devote at least one year 
in our Elementary schools to Modern Europzan 
History (would the field could be wider!), start- 
ing from the Renaissance and going right through 
to our own day. I would use England, to whom 
we owe so much of our heritage, from Magna 
Carta to Social Insurance, as a kind of central 
pivot, treating her history in somewhat greater 
detail than that of other countries. The enor- 
mous scope of the subject and the immaturity 
of the students would of necessity confine the 
teacher to the bird’s-eye view, but even the kind 
of sketchy outline which would alone be possible 
might provide a weapon for the future in the 
battle against isolationism. Even such a cur- 
sory dip into the past will inevitably illuminate 
some of the dark places on the international 
scene. Tell a boy about the various partitions 
of Poland and he ceases to wonder at the intran- 
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sigent attitude of the Poles. Fire his imagina- 
tion with tales of Drake and Nelson and he will 
better appreciate the miracle of Dunquerque. 
At least he is unlikely to grow up utterly ignor- 
ant of the root causes of wars, and he will not 
parade his ignorance in the manner of a well- 
intentioned, and presumably educated woman 
I recently encountered. “The trouble with 
Europe,” she declared, “‘is that all those Balkan 
countries like Lithuania, Bulgaria, and Bohemia 
always seem to have a chip on their shoulder.” 
I stared at her in silence, letting the chips fall 
where they might. 


IV 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the actual methods of teaching history in the 
classroom, but it may be well to sound a warning 
that the subject demands plenty of hard work on 
the part of both teacher and taught. Despite 
the protests of the lazy-minded, facts must be 
learned and assimilated. Nevertheless, the skill- 
ful confectioner of history will do well to sugar- 
coat his factual pills with occasional readings 
from biographies and historical romances. A 
passage from Kenilworth or Moby Dick may re- 
kindle the dying embers of classroom interest by 
establishing in a flash a credible background for 
the period under discussion. Of what value are 
all the statistics on the Plague of London com- 
pared with Pepys’ revealing pages? How better 


appraise the heroic stature of Lincoln then by 
taking our stand with Carl Sandburg and watch- 
ing him as he faces a military crisis, or walks by 
night alone and unguarded through the streets 
of Washington? History and literature can thus 
react on each other and provide a mutual stimu- 
lus. Yet, the mutual stimulus of teacher and 
pupil is more important still, and without this 
the subject will always be dry-as-dust, its con- 
tents “devour’d as fast as they are made, forgot 
as soon as done.” 

The enthusiasm of the teacher for his subject 
will carry him far. To infect his students with 
something of his own spirit of excited curiosity 
is to awaken in them a desire for travel along 
the countless highways of history. And even if 
he can spare no time to guide them through 
more than one short stretch of a single road, the 
delights of the journey, with its ever changing 
scenery and its endless promise of new and 
fascinating vistas, will more than compensate 
for the rigors of the march. Soon these young 
pilgrims will be tempted to set out on their own, 
guided only by the great historians and equipped 
with their own enquiring minds. The muscular 
will revel in the arduous going, and as they ex- 
tend the scope of their travels they will no longer 
envy the Greeks their circumscribed learning 
and brief traditions, but will be eager for un- 
trodden byways to explore and new worlds to 
conquer. 





WHEN IS TOO YOUNG? 
By Edwin M. Rich! 


I 


One of the most common practices, and one 
of the most fallacious conceptions, in education 
is most often voiced by teachers in one or more 
variations on this theme: “They are only little 
boys and girls, and you can’t expect too much 
of them.” This negative approach is responsible 
for much of the criticism of education today. Its 
proponents, who are legion, lose the strength of 
real teaching by consciously talking down to 
their students, and though tyrannical when 
crossed, forgive in “open meeting” the short- 
comings of their students. The writer believes 
that the common caricature of a grade or high 
school teacher stems from the practice of this 
philosophy. And caricature is probably the most 
revealing of the graphic arts. Why, then, can’t 





1 Mr. Rich is Headmaster of Town School for Boys, San Francisco. 
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we be objective, we who preach objective analy- 
sis, and do something constructive about this 
weakness? 

That students will go all the way with teach- 
ers who try to humanize their skills and con- 
cepts can be illustrated, I believe, by the follow- 
ing report of a course in Leadership Training, 
offered to eighth grade boys at Town School. 
When this course was first suggested by a stu- 
dent, the faculty member to whom the request 
was made was interested, but felt that what 
this particular boy asked for was “above” the 
capabilities of other members of the class; for 
the lad who had made the suggestion was unde- 
niably more mature and more desirous of gain- 
ing as much as he could from his education than 
most high school and college students it had been 











the duty of the instructor to observe. In faculty 
meeting the student’s suggestion was thrown 
into the open discussion, not so much as a pos- 
sibility for an eighth grade course as an indica- 
tion of the superior capabilities of the student. 
The faculty members were all interested, how- 
ever, and several decided to set up such a course 
just to see what might be offered in this field to 
an eighth grade group. Once a tentative course 
of study was outlined, two experimental lectures 
and discussions were offered as a project in a 
public speaking class. The group took the reins, 
and from then on there was a Leadership Train- 
ing course. 


II 


The instructor had decided that there should 
be an end in mind for the course, and that the 
end should be realized during the course, so that 
measurable results of the whole experiment 
could be made available to the school and to the 
students at the end of the semester. He there- 
fore offered the students supervisory projects 
within the school at the grade levels which would 
be studied by the group. That the idea of “play- 
ing teacher” had some immediate appeal was 
obvious; but as the experiment developed it 
was apparent, as well, that the spread of the 
material extended beyond the school, and that 
real leadership abilities and real understanding 
of the demands of leadership were going to 
emerge. The realization that the younger boys 
were handy material for study, instead of just 
nuisances, always “underfoot” (the common 
attitude of the older boys toward the younger 
boys until this time), had great appeal. In a 
very simple and direct manner el physical, 
mental, and psychological characteristics of vari- 
ous age-groups were presented in lecture form to 
the group. There was immediate interest, and 
little brothers and sisters, about whom the 
teacher had known nothing before this, were 
offered by the boys as examples of the traits and 
characteristics which had been outlined. The 
class meetings took on the kind of enthusiasm 
which one finds when real thinking and genuine 
concentration have been awakened. Then, oh 
happy day, the boys began saying things like 
this, “You know, I never even gave first graders 
much thought, except that in school plays they 
were cute and on ie field they were a darned 
nuisance. But now they all seem different and 
like — well, like people!” 

Under the physical characteristics of four to 
six year olds the information first presented was 
not detailed; but before very long it became ex- 





tensive. 
inately and with a fine feeling for putting A be- 
fore B, other information which they had ob- 
served, asked pediatricians about, read, or been 


The boys themselves added, discrim- 


told by mothers and dads. The same “filling 
in” process was repeated for the mental and psy- 
chological characteristics. |For instance, the 
teacher had thought it necessary only to mention 
briefly the words introversion and extroversion. 
But he didn’t get away with it! Those two 
words, as words only, fascinated the boys; and 
they dug up as much information as they felt 
they needed to comprehend this intriguing phase 
of their understanding of others. There was no 
limit, literally, to the amount of information, un- 
solicited, and certainly unassigned, which came 
in concerning the characteristics of the various 
age-groups studied. 


III 


The second part of the course produced some 
of the finest work that the school had ever seen 
done. Each boy in the class was assigned, in a 
group of four, to observe for several periods one 
of the age groups in class work, recreation, and 
extra-curricular activities. Notebooks in hand, 
they became astonishingly unobtrusive as they 
sat in class rooms, took notes, and learned re- 
markable things about others—and_ them- 
selves. This period of observation was better 
conceived and better practiced, as a matter of 
fact, by the students Fon by the teachers. One 
group reported back to their instructor that the 
teacher in the class to which they had been 
assigned had negated everything they had hoped 
to accomplish by introducing them to the class 
instead of letting them drift in and informally 
find places, as they had been instructed to do. 
“The boys kept looking at us and didn’t pay 
any attention to the teacher,” said one observer. 
“‘And so, of course, we didn’t get a true picture 
of what we wanted to see. In the other classes, 
the teachers just let us walk in, talk to the boys 
for a minute or two, then sit down and say we 
were going to watch. It worked swell that way!” 

After these class observations, each boy in 
each of the groups of four was assigned a par- 
ticular boy in a particular class, and he made a 
simple case study of this boy. The boys’ re- 
ports, for the instructor, were revelatory and 
conclusive proof that much had been learned 
and much more could be taught to eighth graders 
in leadership training than we had at first hoped. 
The consideration for honest reporting and for 
conscientious and understanding recommenda- 
tions for action which would help the younger 
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boys was amazing. The instructor felt that the 
course had been a complete success when one of 
the members of the class said, ““You know, Sir, 
I’ll always look at people differently after this, 
and I think I’ll understand a lot of things I had 
never even thought about before.” 


IV 


So, when is too young to start leadership 
training as a formal, or informal, course? When 
what is offered is sound, stems from real inter- 
est, and holds the attention from beginning to 
end, you can certainly begin at the elementary 
level. There is nothing new stated here: only a 
report of an experiment which is no longer an 
experiment. The amazing fact that does emerge 
is that with these kinds of opportunities pre- 
senting themselves almost daily, we still excuse 
our failures to make use of them and try to ex- 
plain our lack of perceptive growth by repeating 





the “Can’t expect too much of them” routine. 
We don’t intend to fall into this rut, but the 
depth of that rut should convince us that most 
of us do follow it all too often. Leadership train- 
ing courses in all grammar schools is not the 
answer, certainly. Even a leadership training 
course in this one particular school is not solving 
the problem. It is indicative, however, of the 
fallacy, or one of the fallacies, of educational 
philosophy as practiced and too often preached. 
Once rid of this foolish notion that we can’t ex- 
pect too much of our students, the students 
themselves will lead us into happier and more 
productive experiences in education, which we 
can share with them and not force upon them. 
Nor do we need to set up special courses to ac- 
complish this end. There is no course, however 
formal its framework, which cannot house this 
same aliveness and awareness on the part of the 
boy of increasing his knowledge of a real world 
about him. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


Hopeful notes for inspiration to those teach- 
ers who think beyond their own classrooms into 
the field of internationalism in education: 

UNESCO is meeting. 

The Fulbright Bill was passed by the last 
Congress. This bill, in case you have not heard 
of it, authorizes the Department of State to use 
the money acquired through the sale of surplus 
property abroad for educational projects, such 
as the exchange of students. Veterans will be 
given preference in the awarding of scholarships 
in a program which may stack up to twenty 
million dollars a year — for education. 

The China Institute in America has estab- 
lished ten scholarships for veterans who served 
in China during the war to study, in the United 
States, a program which will better enable them 
to assist the thinking of the country on Far 
Eastern matters. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 
which had perhaps the finest record for service 
during the war, is at present setting up a pro- 
gram for the education of aliens in the United 
States in a series of school and college sections 
in various parts of the country, the first groups 
to start next summer. The objective will be to 
show the foreign students something of the his- 
tory of the U. S., together with some of the great 
problems which face the U. S. and the world 


today. The program, which will be financed by 
various agencies, including the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, will try first 
of all to instill in its students a sound practical 
basis for preaching the attainment of peace in 
the world. 

The Student Federalists’ membership now 
has run into the thousands. (If you don’t know 
about the Student Federalists, I suggest that 
you write to the organization — 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.—and ask for 
further information about a most inspiring group 
of boys and girls who have decided that they 
have something to put across to their peers and 
to the world at large. Or get a little book called 
It’s Up to Us, by Harris Wofford, Jr., the young 
man who started the movement at Scarsdale 
High School.) 

Here and there a school is dealing realistically 
with the world. Look, for instance, at Riverdale 
Country School. Here there is being started one 
of the most inspiring plans for education that I 
have ever seen. The school has acquired a plot 
of ground on a bluff over the Hudson River, on 
which will be erected in due course (as the funds 
appear, and they will) an American international 
school. The idea is this. There will be, accord- 
ing to the original specifications, accommoda- 
tions for 600 boys of high school age — half 
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boarders, half day students. Of these, a third 
will come to the school from the metropolitan 
area of New York City; a third will come from 
the rest of the U. S.; a third will come from the 
rest of the world. In a situation like this, foreign 
students will be able to live on exactly equal 
terms with Americans and learn the ways of 
this country. They will presumably also learn 
the things of which we are not proud; they will 
hear criticism of the American system, and they 
will thus learn something of the democratic 
method. I for one fervently hope for the success 
of the Riverdale plan, and for its rapid imple- 
mentation. These things will help the world to 
recover from its ills, and the cure must be ad- 
ministered quickly, or the patient may develop 
complications which will bring death. 

There are other hopeful signs for the new 
year. Palestine may get a new lease on life, if 
recent news releases are to be trusted. Bilbo 
may not get back into the Senate. India may 
be finding a way to salvation. Mr. Molotov may 
be getting straight on the matter of disarma- 
ment. Incidentally, the matter of the Soviet 
point of view toward disarmament is discussed 
in its historical perspective in the current issue 
of Foreign Affairs by Allen W. Dulles, who knows 
whereof he speaks. I recommend the article to 
your attention. 

There are, of course, a lot of non-hopeful 
signs. All of the things mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph may turn out badly. Italy is 
in trouble, what with the Communists and the 
Church pressing equally hard upon the center. 
Germany and Japan, under occupation rule, 
are not happy. China is tragically divided, 
tragically misunderstood, tragically at the very 
center of the unsoived problems which are lead- 
ing the world awry. ‘The U. S. is unhappy, too. 
Crime and prices and teacher salaries and race 
problems are bad. 

I should probably fill the rest of the space 
in this column with notes of social significance 
on the world problems which beset us. But — 
whether it is the birth of a new year or the re- 
cent re-birth of Jesus that makes me do this 
thing — this time I want to talk about people. 
And because I hope that teachers are the readers 
of this column, I want to talk about teachers. 





There has been a good deal in the news lately 
about teachers’ striking for more pay in various 
cities whose wage scales are probably no lower 
than they are in a thousand other places. Life 
has featured an article by a teacher who cannot 
get along on his salary. An English woman 





teaching in an American school has recently 
uttered a blast about American schools and been 
given space in Time to say her say. 

It is obvious that a great deal is wrong with 
the educational system in which you and I work. 
And I do not forget that you and I in the inde- 
pendent schools are, generally, far better off 
than the teachers in the public schools who are 
subject to stupid promotion plans, lower sal- 
aries, politics, and what not — things which we 
generally do not have to face. We do not usuall 
earn enough to live on, either; we have to oa 
in summer school or tutor or go to camp in the 
summer or get into the stock market or do some- 
thing to pay the taxes. And many of us are ex- 
ceedingly discontented with our jobs, too. We 
have too much to do. We never know from one 
year to another what we are going to be teach- 
ing. Our increases never meet the rising cost of 
living. These are the natural, normal com- 
plaints. Having put them down, I now move 
on to what I think are more important com- 
plaints. 

“The only people I ever see are teachers, and 
the only thing I ever talk is shop.” 

“T never get a chance to read a book for the 
fun of it.” 

“T can’t afford to go to the orchestra or the 
theatre, so what amusement can I get, anyway?” 

These are three complaints. You will have 
others of the same kind, I am sure, which bother 
you. Is there an answer? I think so. 

In all the articles I have written for the 
Bu.uetin, I have made one basic assumption: 
teachers think. I am sure that this assumption 
is true: that teachers as a group do think, at 
least in an elementary fashion, about the world 
in which they live. I am also sure that teachers 
as a group do not think about things outside 
their own teaching enough to get away from the 
basic complaints listed above. Teachers fit into 
a rut almost as easily as bond salesmen and 
newspaper reporters. Shop talk is easy. Teacher 
friends are handy. Retirement into a dull sort 
of existence is easy. Many teachers find that 
the only exciting part of their lives is spent in 
the classroom. When this is so —and it is so, 
in an alarming number of cases—the teacher is 
probably not a good teacher, because he is so one- 
sided that he cannot possibly be a human being. 

At this point let me ask you a number of 
questions. I hope that you will answer them. 
The answers may be important to you. 

1. Do you have any spare time? (This is 
a rather silly question, because everybody has 
spare time, if he will only realize it.) 
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2. In your spare time, what do you read? 


3. In your spare time, do you perhaps draw 
or paint or model in clay? 

4. In your spare time, do you perhaps play 
the piano or the violin with a group of people, 
for the fun of it? 


5. Do you, in your spare time, do some- 
thing which gets you to meet people outside the 
circle of your school? 

6. Do you, in your spare time, get into 
politics or into things like forums on world gov- 
ernment, inter-cultural education, anti-poll tax 
legislation, etc.? 


Let me take up these questions one at a time. 


1. You must have some spare time. He 
who has NO spare time is not included in what 
follows. 


2. (What do you read?) As I have been 
able to observe the process from the vantage 
point of the delivery desk in a rather well-stocked 
school library, teachers fall into three general 
classes: non-readers, readers, and those who 
read only when their classroom commitments 
force them to read. The non-readers are those 
whose sole intellectual stimulation on the printed 
page comes from the Reader’s Digest, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and Life — the latter prefer- 
ably without the long articles. It is only too 
obvious what these people are missing. I may 
be wrong, but I have the notion that people who 
teach the foreign languages and mathematics 
are the ones who qualify best for the title of 
non-readers in this class. My moral must be 
obvious: it is these who most need the leavening 
influence of good books to broaden them. 


Books available in most school libraries these 
days for teachers are not just juveniles, of course. 
The Juniors and Seniors in the school read far 
better books than their teachers do. I could give 
numerous examples of books which, in my li- 
brary, are publicized by students to teachers who 
do not happen to have been in the library within 
the past several weeks. Hiroshima by John 
Hersey, has been in the library for three months; 
it has been drawn six or seven times —all by 
students. 

Then there are the professional books. These 
are the stepchildren of the school library. The 
librarian or the headmaster orders them and 
hopes. Vain hope. Their red bindings, in their 
new coat of shellac, gleam out week after week. 
Once in a while a reader (see above) reads one 
of these, is entertained, and learns something, 
too. But not often. 


3. (Music and art.) Enough has been writ- 
ten about the values in the fine arts for ordinary 
people to make it unnecessary for me to be 
pedantic about it. But I wonder how many of 
you have actually got together with a group of 
your friends to sing or to paint or to play upon 
fiddles. “Oh, I couldn’t possibly do that. I 
can’t carry a tune... I’ve always thought it 
would be great fun to paint, but I can’t even 
draw a straight line . . . I took piano lessons 
once, but I’ve forgotten everything about them, 
and anyway I had a terrible teacher . . .” 

We here at Haverford tried out the idea of 
getting the staff together, with wives and sweet- 
hearts, to sing songs for the fun of it. The result 
could have been better, but it was good. People 
like to sing. People also like to get together to 
show off the fact that they would like to learn 
to paint. It is much more fun to be a terrible 
painter if someone else in the room is as bad as 
you are. What is much more important, you get on 
a common ground with people in subjects outside 
the classroom. And as we all know only too well, 
the classroom alone can easily stultify a teacher. 


5. Who are your friends? This is a hard 
one for teachers in the independent schools. 
Generally the friends are in the school, and, up 
to a point, that is all right, because the other 
teachers and their families are good people. But 
having only teachers for friends is not good for 
a teacher. This most common situation makes 
him forget that the world is made up of many 
kinds of people, all of whom have a good deal to 
offer. Finding an outside circle of friends takes 
work, because teacher friends are easy to come 
by, whereas outsiders are not. But outsiders 
bring fresh air into the rather stuffy educational 
room, and they are essential for life. 

I submit that the best possible way to meet 
people outside your school is to get into the arts, 
where all men have a common meeting ground. 
Perhaps just listening to records is enough. That 
alone will certainly be a good antidote to the 
problems of George K , who may be ex- 
pelled next week because he stole the headmas- 
ter’s car. But doing something with other 
people — singing, playing on instruments, draw- 
ing a sketch: these are things that have per- 
manent value for the individual, not only be- 
cause they give him something to do, but because 
they give him a common ground on which he 
can meet other people — all for the fun of it. 


6. (Politics, etc.) Do you read the New Re- 
public, or do you always vote Republican? Do 
you, in other words, keep up on the cross-cur- 
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rents of opinion which make men free? Or do 
you try to think and act in the way in which the 
political and social mores of your community ex- 
pect you to act? In other words, do you think 
for yourself? This is important, perhaps more 
important than any of the foregoing. Because 
here we come back to the major premise of this 
article: teachers think. Obviously the phrase is 
empty if teachers think not for themselves, but 
as the community in which they live thinks. I 
do not mean, of course, that teachers must be 
radicals. I do mean, however, that they must 
be individuals. They must not be seduced by 
the herd mind. They must have perfectly valid 
reasons for their thinking, but they must not 
think the way the community thinks because 
of their jobs. They are teaching in independent 
schools, and their jobs are presumably not de- 
pendent upon their following the political be- 
liefs of their superiors. They must have the 
courage of their convictions, whether they are 
isolationists or communists, and they must be 
able to prove their points of view. The only bad 
thing is to have no point of view at all. This 
the boys and girls will spot at once, and they 
will not respect it. 

All of this brings me back to what I said 
about the prevalence of teacher strikes and dis- 
content in the U. S. today. Granted that sal- 
aries are disgraceful, even in our privileged 
schools. Granted that we have to pay a maid 
two-thirds of our wages. Granted that the cost 
of living has gone up 31% while our salaries 
have gone up 3%. What may be more important 
in the independent school is this: are we as 
teachers being the kind of people we should be 





to justify our existence in a system which 


ro- 
poses to be all things to all students and which 
= fairly stiff tuition fees for the privileges 


which we offer? 

With a full knowledge of my own shortcom- 
ings, I venture this prescription for teachers in 
independent schools as a sort of New Year’s 
resolution. Let us get away from routine as 
often as possible, in order to find out some of the 
things which wait for us in the world: the fun of 
painting a still-life for the first time; the fun of 
singing the ““Whiffenpoof Song” with a gang of 
equally bad singers; the fun of learning about 
the world and about the new ideas which are 
motivating the things we read in the headlines; 
the fun of growing with your job instead of 
letting the job grow upon you as a sort of fungus; 
the fun of wot talking shop; the fun of reading a 
good book — not always a light novel — and of 
passing it on to a friend who will differ with you 
about it. Maybe if we work at this sort of thing 
we will get to be better teachers than we are, 
and then we can come back to the crass material- 
ism of salary scales and retirement pay and 
what not. Please note one point: all of Fs things 
I have mentioned cost nothing in dollars and 
cents; the only requirement is an inquiring mind 
and a little energy. 

This is my New Year’s wish. Let us teachers 
in the independent schools be good enough as 
people to stack up with the rest of the com- 
munity. Up to now we have generally been the 
handmaidens of the community, at a pittance. 
Let us make some indication of the fact that we 
can think, that we are people. Our gain will be 
immeasurable. 





A HOMELY EDUCATIONAL TRUTH 
By Frank S. Hackett! 


I 


If you were asked to reduce your educational 
wisdom to one sentence, what would it be? 

At my recent 47th college class reunion, a 
facetious chum thus challenged me. My reply 
was an old favorite which I have observed to 
work with my own family and with many others; 
a homely figure which ought not to be too much 
labored, and yet, plumbed to the depths, yields 
sound philosophy. Profound research in litera- 
ture would not have uncovered it. Surely no 
Teachers College professor has ever uttered it. 
Indeed, it could scarcely be expressed in “‘peda- 





gese.” In its implication, however, and in re- 
peated demonstration, it is for you and for me 
a balance-wheel, a safeguard in the face of dis- 
couragement, an inspiration for the day’s work, 
and, especially now in the post-war critical 
period, a basis for faith and for optimism. 

You must be expecting a quotation from 
Erasmus, Rousseau, Jefferson, or Horace Mann. 
Within my limited knowledge, however, not one 
of these authorities ever put so succinctly this 
fundamental truth about education. 

The nearest approach I can recall, was by 
Henry Fairfield Osborne, Professor of Zoology 


1 Mr. Hackett is Headmaster of Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York. 
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at Princeton, and chief builder of the collection 
at the New York Museum of Natural History. 
To headmasters, he once made an impassioned 
plea to recognize the fact of delayed develop- 
ment — an example of which you may think 
you discern in the gradual unfolding of this tell- 
ing thought! 

In any case, Professor Osborne told of a nota- 
ble athlete at Princeton whose uncanny aca- 
demic skill it was to choose snap courses, and by 
hook or by crook just to “get by.” When he 
elected Professor Osborne’s Senior Zoology, ev- 
erybody laughed. Professor Osborne would not 
take attendance, keep records, bother about ex- 
aminations, or give his precious time to “mini- 
mitudes.” It was said that in his course, no one 
had ever succeeded in failing! He was simply 
unwilling to try to teach one who did not care to 
learn. 

When the athlete struck that course, some- 
thing happened, “for,” said Professor Osborne, 
“the, gentlemen, is today the foremost American 
Zoologist.” 

Who can doubt that through school this boy 
was the same source of despair you will confront 
in your own classes? 

Such a lad leaps to mind as I consider one of 
my best recent moments. At work then upon 
raising through gifts a fund for the School, I 
called upon a little merchant who had made very 
real financial sacrifice to have his boy get what 
he considered the best schooling. He knew his 
son was not bright, and he saw him in public 
school passed along from class to class. Since he 
wanted him to make the best of what he had, he 
brought him to us. A low I.Q., the lad worked 
with painful slowness. Gradually, by tutoring 
summers at Camp, and by taking a minimum 
course, he came to his final year. Happy and 
excellent in all forms of athletics, president of 
the Glee Club, valued member of the Council, 
and much liked by everyone, he yet failed to 
graduate. He did, however, get to college, and, 
after a year, to a School of Forestry. There, just 
before he left for the army, he was on “The 
Dean’s List’’! 

“You do not need to ask me to help theschool,” 
said the father. “Every bit of my boy’s develop- 
ment is due to your patience and your encour- 
agement. Gladly I’ll do all I can.” And the 
next day came a check from this so-called “little 
man,” but really big-hearted father, for $500.00! 

Instances like these of the athlete and “the 
low 1.Q.,” instances of slow development and 
eventual success, could be many times multi- 
plied. I wish this were equally true of the gift! 





Nevertheless, so many and so constant are 
these results of painstaking effort by teachers 
that I am sure you are ready to agree with the 
sypreme wisdom — not necessarily the wisdom 
of trained thinkers, but folk-wisdom, at least, 
of the educational truth I immediately flung 
back to my classmate: 

“Tt all comes out in the wash!” 


II 

Can you beat this? 

If so, please hasten to share your epigram. 

The figure bears analysis— but not too 
much! 

Consider the wash. If “cleanliness is next to 
godliness” — and I am sure you agree that this 
is true of thought, words, and deed, and of body, 
mind, and spirit, with which you and I are con- 
cerned, then all due respect should be paid to 
wash. 

Need for the wash, moreover, is constant and 
instant. You know that as this is true of clothes, 
it is also true of character. 

Another reflection on the wash is that it has 
precious few stains which skill, good soap and 
water, and hard work will not cleanse. Is any 
of the little joys of life more satisfying than to 
find in your bureau drawer an attractive, spot- 
less piece of favorite linen which you had thought 
uncleanable? 

One of the best sermons I have recently heard 
stressed as the meaning of forgiveness, the amaz- 
ing fact of renewal. After gravest mistakes, we 

et can and do take a fresh grip and try ever 
louie. Is not that like the wash? 

To get the wash thoroughly done, requires: 


A buoyant spirit— no matter how big it 
looms, it must be cheerfully tackled. 


Knowledge— many an untrained wife is 
completely baffled by a hard wash. 

=" there is definite knack at the wash- 
tub. 


Strength — any wash is no easy job. 


Persistence — you must put the wash all 
the way through; you cannot leave part 
till tomorrow, and still have tomorrow 
the day you had planned. 


A courageous sense of duty— there is 
much else far more attractive than the 
wash. 


“Ha-ha,” you may be laughing. “You are 
pushing the figure too far. What becomes of all 
these high thoughts in the presence of the wash- 
ing machine?” 
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Somebody of course is always taking the joy 
out of life. One dying gasp— you still must do 
by hand the delicate ironing and putting away; 
and this requires, at least to a degree, these same 
qualities. 

You who know nothing about the wash, may 
entirely miss fire on this figure. At least, for 
future reference, you are enlightened. Moreover, 
as you contemplate boys, now successful men, 
with whom you have labored prodigiously, you 
cannot but agree as to character and achieve- 
ment, that 

“Tt all comes out in the wash.” 


III 


One final application of folk-wisdom to school 
in these difficult post-war days: 

Clearly, the whole world is in the wash, and 
what a scrubbing we are getting! Deep dark 


of indif- 


stains of “Man’s inhumanity to man,” 
ference, of national and personal selfishness, and 
of isolationism, must be cleansed from the fabric 
of brotherhood. Immeasurable cost in effort, in 
life, and in destruction, must for the final re- 
sult be disregarded. As confidently, skilfully, 
strongly, and persistently, the United Nations 


do this inescapable wash, these blots upon 
civilization must be removed, and the fabric 
then must be kept clean. 

For our students to behold this vast job be- 
ing done, to feel it, to recognize how essential it 
is, and to help with it, is our first consideration. 
They must come to share with us the sense that 
for the world, for the school, and for the individ- 
ual, there is safeguard, inspiration, and _ basis 
for faith and optimism in the wise old saw about 
education — that, with effort, 


“Tt will all come out in the wash.” 





EFFECTIVE BIOLOGY TEACHING ON A SECONDARY LEVEL 


By Helen T. 


I 


Most of us are teaching boys and girls of 
varying degrees of intelligence, interest, and 
conscientiousness. Some of them have already 
learned the principles of good study habits while 
others have blundered along for nine, ten, or 
eleven years of schooling with no actual knowl- 
edge of what these principles are. An effective 
teaching program in every subject must, there- 
fore, be flexible enough to provide stimulus for 
individuals of all types: the exceptional, the 
average (or those who comprise the majority of 
one’s students), and those below average. It 
must be able to arouse interest where there has 
been little or none. It should seek to reveal and 

erfect sound methods for study, develop good 

foaie of thinking and reasoning, and should 
teach independence in the formation of atti- 
tudes. All teaching should be correlated with 
everyday living and its problems. 

Our specific field of thought, on this occasion, 
is the effective presentation of biology. We are 
teaching students who need to be instructed in 
organization and logic. Yet look at many of 
our secondary biology texts of today: a chapter 
on animals, followed by one containing a smat- 
tering of information on plants; then a jumbled, 
garbled chapter, which mixes the story of both 


Titchener 2 


plants and animals. Is this, in truth, good or- 
ganization and good presentation of what is 
naturally a clear-cut, organized field? Is it 
necessary to complicate the learning process by 
first snarling the threads and then trying to un- 
snarl them? In my mind, it is better first to 
present to the student a well-defined logical 
development of each unit, and then to seek the 
interrelationships. 


II 


At The Masters School, most of the girls I 
teach are of the 11th and 12th grade level. They 
are similar, I suspect, to many of your groups. 
Their degree of interest is varied. Some have 
greater intellectual curiosity than others; some 
are superior students and others are poor; but 
the majority have normal or average ability. 
Some have already mastered the principles of 
good study habits, others are in the process of 
developing these habits, while some are totally 
unaware that they have no system of study. 
Some girls are merely in my classes so that they 
can gain admission credits for college. Each in- 
dividual is, therefore, in one way or another, a 
specific challenge. 

My students are not asked to purchase any 
textbook at the beginning of the school year. 


1 Paper read at Science Conference of the Association of Private School Teachers of New York, held at The Brearley Schoo}, Feb. 16, 1946. 
2 Miss Titchener teaches Biology and Physiology at The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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Instead, in the biology room are to be found 
biology texts of all types, ranging from the 
simplest elementary high school books to a few 
on a freshman college level. Besides these, pub- 
lications such as Science News Letter, Nature, 
Science Digest, and Hygeia come in weekly or 
monthly and are kept on file. From these books 
and magazines, the students prepare their work. 
Assignments which are given are broad topics 
often requiring several days for actual fulfill- 
ment. Each girl has the opportunity to seek 
her own level in preparing ne lessons, and it 
has been my observation that most of them 
usually do so. The better student does her read- 
ing in the more advanced books, while the poorer 
one picks out the simpler ones. As progress is 
made through the year, all gradually forsake the 
most elementary texts for those which are more 
complete and thought-provoking. By this plan, 
each girl is given the chance to learn independ- 
ence in selecting the proper book and the proper 
pages; each is given the opportunity to cover 
the material to her own satisfaction. In class 
time, we discuss, organize, and supplement the 
information that has been previously gleaned. 
The view points of the different biologists are 
brought to the fore and discussed for their value 
and merit. Most of the students discover for 
themselves that many of the easier texts are apt 
to shade the real truth in their attempt to sim- 
plify the subject matter. They find out that 
terms like xylem and wocd, phloem and bast are 
synonymous. 

What, then, of laboratory training? At 
Dobbs, I have the advantage of having 80 
minutes a week assigned for this purpose, and I 
am fortunate in being able to obtain most of 
the necessary equipment, so that each girl has 
the — to cbserve, dissect, and investi- 
gate her own specimens. I feel that my labora- 
tory time is a pericd of learning co-operation 
with and censideraticn of others. It is a time to 
develcp manual skills. Most of all, however, it 
is a time when each girl beccmes more fully 
awakened to and appreciative of the miraculous 
machinery and handiwork of living things. 

To complement laboratory work, a biology 
teacher makes effective use of illustrations, 
charts, diagrams, field trips, and any opportunity 
that may be offered to view living things in 
their natural habitat. 





Ill 


Should we assign projects to supplement our 
course? In my mind, that depends on what we 
consider a project to be. On a secondary level, 
we are not teaching, for the most part, students 
who are ready by actual experience and informa- 
tion to specialize and concentrate in one specific, 
small field. Personally, I consider each of my 
assignments to be a type of individual project; 
but of necessity these are, because of the grade 
level, merely a survey of each of the various 
fields. What about the fancy and elaborate 
charts, the beautiful models, etc.? I had my 
“fill” of this sort of thing when I was in school 
myself, and it is questionable to me whether the 
more intellectual students acquire any real value 
from them. What do they actually get out of 
such an assignment? The students say them- 
selves that in classes where they have done 
project work of this type they were familiar only 
with their own particular field of study, and 
sometimes even that was a little hazy. They 
had little or no idea of what others in the class 
group had done. I know of one specific instance 
in which one girl’s part in a certain project was 
cleaning up the mess on the floor. Our students 
are not, I hope, in training as janitors. Oh yes, 
I admit, that on parent’s day it is indeed very 
nice to have these various things strung around 
the room for display, but — are they worth the 
time? 

To me, effective teaching in any field presents 
a clear-cut picture of the subject matter in such 
a manner that it can be applied to and used in 
everyday living. It provides the exceptional 
student with an adequate and substantial back- 
ground for further study. It arouses the interest 
of all, so that they may acquire a richer, fuller 
understanding of the world about them. It re- 
sults in the development of independence of 
thought, good work habits, an increasing power 
of observation, and self-reliance. 

A good teacher needs to realize the limitations 
and assets of each of his students, to lead and 
direct, to counsel, to prod the less ambitious, 
and to give encouragement. An effective biology 
teacher must unfold this field to his students not 
as a mere rote learning of facts and data but as 
a living, real thing. He needs to feel and convey 
to each of his students the joy, reverence, and 
wonder to be found and felt in nature. 
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PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS: A PLEA FOR RECIPROCITY 
By Sydney Fairbanks ! 


I 


“Physics,” as an especially delightful colleague 
of mine pointed out to me at lunch today, “‘is 
the subject in which, if the student doesn’t 
understand the question, you blame the English 
Department, and if he can’t answer it, you 
blame the Mathematics Department. That is 
what makes it so peculiarly easy to teach.” So 
far as the English Department is concerned, I 
consider this grossly unfair. There is no subject 
whose priesthood cannot, and, generally speak- 
ing, does not, blame the English Department for 
a share of its woes. So many of one’s students 
would be improved if only the wave of a magic 
wand would give them a perfect understanding 
of the mother tongue. But blaming the Mathe- 
matics Department is by way of being the pre- 
rogative of the sciences, and having in my time 
represented the former, whereas I now humbly 
serve the latter, it occurs to me that it may be 
worth while to try to make the indictment more 
precise, and see if anything comes of it. 

Students of physics are supposed to have an 
adequate training in arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry. Where, then, as a practical matter 
does this training fall short? My own observa- 
tion does not extend beyond three schools, but 
after discussion with other physics teachers I 
am emboldened to go ahead with a trial list of 
shortcomings, subject to criticism and amplifica- 
tion from any brother who will be kind enough 
to help me. 


II 

Beginning then with arithmetic: 

Item. Too many students are uncertain 
whether nine eights are fifty-six or sixty-three. 
The responsibility for teaching them the multi- 
plication table usually rests on some other insti- 
tution, but shouldn’t they either have been given 
remedial work or been weeded out? 


Item. More than half of them do not know 
their twelve-times table at all. This is a contro- 
versial subject, but physics, which still deals in 
feet and inches, is naturally on the conservative 
side of the question. 


Item. Even for numbers less than ten, they 
employ long division. Most mathematics teach- 
ers of my acquaintance do not defend this, but 
they appear to acquiesce in it. After all, ‘they 
may reason, long division, like the Model 7, will 


get you there and back. Have we time for the 
luxury of teaching a faster technique? 


Item. Too many of them show a well- 
founded misgiving about shifting the decimal 
point as a method of multiplying or dividing by 
powers of ten. They have encountered it in 
theory, but it is not a part of their practice. 


Item. Very few of them can handle a com- 
plex fraction, though most of them have an 
idea that “you turn something upside down or 
something,” and often live up to this simple 
ideal. Almost none of them have been trained 
to multiply top and bottom by a common de- 
nominator. 


Item. Most of them have not mastered any 
practical means of extracting a square root. A 
few can get two-figures-and-a-guess with a slide- 
rule. Confronted with a table of square roots 
they fall into the customary confusion between 
V4 and V40, and though a handful of them 
understand the technique of logarithms in 
theory, they are helpless in practice. 


Item. Most of them have difficulty in 
grasping the idea of significant figures. I do not 
mean the more complicated question of how 
many figures are justified by the data, but just 
the matter of rounding to a given approxima- 
tion. 


Item. They have no idea of the value of re- 
ducing fractions to their lowest terms as a means 
of avoiding computation. Part of this goes 
back to their weakness in multiplication tables, 
which prevents them from recognizing at a glance 
the factors of even small numbers. For similar 
reasons they never think of simplifying a radical 
by factorization. 


Item. They never think of removing radicals 
from the denominator. 

To sum up: arithmetic for most of them is a 
machine that has been exhibited and its work- 
ing explained, but it is emphatically not a tool 
that they have mastered. 


Ill 


Passing on to algebra, one notes that the 
situation is very much better. For one thing, 
high-school physics and chemistry have been so 
tempered to the shorn lamb that no algebra is 
called for beyond linear equations and quadra- 


1 Mr. Fairbanks is a member of the faculty of Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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tics of the type “ax?=b.” The technique of 
logarithms could well be employed if the stu- 
dents possessed it, but no understanding of ex- 
ponentials is required. Such simple manipula- 
tion as is needed was studied less than a year 
before, and the processes, if at all understood, 
can be revived. Nevertheless there is room for 
criticism. 

Item. Their handling of proportions is need- 


lessly clumsy. Given 2—€ it takes them two 
x 


solemnly recorded steps to reach x-%, and the 


£ and ab is a 
d c d 

of which they must constantly be reassured. 
Since the latter has usually been presented to 
them in geometry rather than algebra (and with 
the extraordinary verbal pomposity of a classi- 
cally oriented era) it is possible that this item is 
under the wrong heading. 


equivalence of e.g. truth 


Item. Literal complex fractions confuse 
them as badly as numerical ones. 


Item. In solving equations they have no 
idea of the very practical rule which runs: “never 
multiply or divide till you have to, because then 
very likely you won’t te to.” 


Item. Half of them still “transpose” with- 
out “changing the sign,” forget that the bar of 
a fraction is equivalent to a parenthesis, cancel 
the denominator of one side of a proportion 
against the numerator of the other, and in gen- 
eral make all the elementary mistakes that they 
are supposed not to make. From the crude and 
utilitarian standpoint of the physics teacher, 
they need to know only half as much, but to 
know it twice as well. 


IV 


But it is in geometry that the curriculum 
really deserts him. The chief geometrical truth 
that the elementary science student needs to 
grasp is that similar solids are proportional to 
the cubes, and similar areas to the squares of 
their corresponding linear measurements. He 
also needs to be able to recognize similarity, to 
apply the theorem of Pythagoras and to know 
mS more elementary disciplines taught in the 
first two weeks of mechanical drawing. He 
might as well learn at the same time how to add 
and subtract vectors and to draw a sine curve. 
All in all, I suppose this represents about twenty 
hours’ work. But because Euclid is such an 


ideal training in rigorous thinking, our student, 
unless he has ploughed through Solid Geometry, 
and learned to prove meticulously that the inter- 
section of a plane and a sphere is indeed a circle, 
and that only one perpendicular can be drawn 
from a point to a plane, has never got as far as 
considering similar solids. Ask members of the 
class how much heavier a two-inch sphere of 
brass is than a one-inch sphere, and they will 
begin to frown and ask questions about “the 
formula.” The inverse square relationship for 
light, sound, and gravity is no more than the 
most obvious consequence of a fact about the 
nature of Euclidean space that can be appre- 
ciated by the Eighth Grade, but most of our 
students have never grasped it. For the rest: 
the student, with a little luck, can apply Pytha- 
goras —or could if he could extract a square 
root. As to whether he has learned elementary 
mechanical drawing, that depends on his in- 
structor. A few heroic souls take time out from 
the Battle of Euclid to teach their charges the 
virtue of the hard pencil and the good light, but 
considering the magnitude of their main task, 
who can blame them if their courage falters? 


V 


Thus far the indictment. A mathematics 
teacher might be tempted to reply much in the 
vein of Swinburne, who snaps out somewhere in 
his critical essays that ‘“‘art is not the handmaid 
of religion, but religion occasionally has the 
privilege of being the handmaid of art,” or words 
to that effect. With somewhat more cogency, I 
think, it might be said that mathematics is not 
the handmaid of the sciences, but an end in it- 
self to which the sciences have the inestimable 
privilege of contributing. At any rate such a 
reply would greatly endear the speaker to me. 
But instead of conceding the argument, I should 
hasten to shift my ground, somewhat as follows: 

“What you say is entirely true, but have you 
ever stopped to consider how much the sciences 
can contribute? You and I both realize that the 
reason the kids don’t know these things, is not 
—with one glaring exception — because they 
haven’t been told, but because they haven’t been 
drilled. And the reason they haven’t been drilled 
is partly, of course, because you felt you had so 
much ground to cover, but also (confess it) be- 
cause you couldn’t give them the necessary drill 
in vacuo without boring them to tears. 

“Everyone knows how the arithmetic teacher 
is adjured to ‘let the examples grow out of the 
life of the child,’ and has read the letters to edu- 
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cational journals beginning: ‘building our new 
gymnasium solved the problem of assigning 
multiplication examples last year... .’ Indeed 
it is possible to become a little irritated in ex- 
plaining to enthusiasts that new gymnasia are 
not built every year, while the need for examples 
in multiplication goes right on. But everyone 
who has taught mathematics knows also that a 
practical example in the classroom, when you are 


lucky enough to get it, is worth a dozen in the 
book. 


“Next time the Eighth Grade are slaving over 
multiplication and division of decimals, suppose 
you allow me to bring a meter stick and two 
sliding weights into class, and set them to cal- 
culating how they must be placed in order to 
balance. Or let us predict how far a stick will 
sink in alcohol if it sinks so far in water, or how 
high a column of water will be needed to balance 
a given column of mercury. We may even men- 
tion and experiment with the dread words 
‘ratio,’ and ‘proportion,’ and ‘inverse,’ and ‘re- 
ciprocal.’ Perhaps in arithmetic, or early in 
algebra, we might show how the need for the 
concept of ‘coefficient’ arises by finding the co- 
efficient pi experimentally. Then we might show 
the reason for pi divided by four as a coefficient. 
The gauge points on the slide rule might be 
pointed out. These words may become concepts 
with real meanings attached to them, and later 
on you may not have to talk about them quite 
so much. 


“Do you inflict ‘mixture problems’ on your 
algebra class, about the price at which the 
grocer sells the mixed tea (although everybody 
knows he sells it for all the traffic will bear, and 
wouldn’t dream of making the calculation)? 
How about titrating a basic solution to find its 
concentration, calculating how much water 
must be added to make it 0.1 normal, and then 
checking with another titration? I have seen 
the class wait almost breathlessly to see if the 
paenolpathalein would lose its blush on schedule. 
Graphs? How about plotting temperature 
against volume and finding the absolute zero by 
seeing where the line through the observed 
points cuts the X-axis? Or seeing how good a 
rectangular hyperbola you can get from obser- 
vations of Boyle’s law?” 


But the reader probably wearies of my 
simple rhetoric, and I might as well drop the 
quotation marks. There are many more experi- 
ments, still using only the simplest apparatus, 
that will give a point not only to abstract mathe- 
matical concepts but even to accuracy of com- 





putation. It is true that elementary science, as 
now taught, goes out of its way to keep its 
mathematics as simple as possible, but if the 
shoe were on the other foot, and the algebra 
teacher asked for simple practical applications 
of more complicated ideas, there would be little 
difficulty in supplying them. 


The human mind proceeds naturally from 
the concrete to the abstract, and it would seem 
logical to take advantage of this by using the 
handiest practical ties between mathematics and 
reality — “intuitive” geometry and elementary 
physical relationships — as early as possible. In- 
stead of this, the present practice is to teach 
more abstract mathematics than will ever be 
used by those students who are not going to 
study calculus, and then in the senior year, 
when the mind begins to be capable of abstrac- 
tion, to bring them to their first practical appli- 
cation of algebra in a course in physics so over- 
laid with demonstrations and applications that 
the underlying mathematical relationships are 
in serious danger of being obscured. 


The physics teacher already complains, 
loudly, that he has no time to teach mathematics, 
but he finds himself doing just that. The mathe- 
matics teacher, reading what I have written 
with a cold and skeptical eye, may well hasten 
to say that he has no time to teach physics. 
Yet I am persuaded that if the present protec- 
tive tariffs were removed — if, say, they were 
compelled to teach each other’s courses in alter- 
nate years —the free trade that would ensue 
would be of infinite value to both. 








1947 —_ 1948 ANNUAL DUES 


The Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board announces that the 1947-1948 
annual dues for active membership will be fifty 
dollars instead of forty dollars. Increased costs of 
committee work and travel have made it neces- 
sary to return to the original membership fee, 
which was lowered during the depression in the 
early 1930's. 


Although the constitution allows the Board to 
charge up to fifty dollars a year for dues, the Execu- 
tive Committee invited the member schools to vote 
on the question in 1945. The great majority voted 
in favor of the fifty-dollar annual fee. Bills will go 
out on March 1. 





Dues for associate membership (open to schools 
in the far west) will continue to be twenty-five 
dollars. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR AN INDEPENDENT BOYS’ JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
By William Bradford Gove II} 


I 


Are we aiming in the right direction today 
in our independent junior high school program? 
Is our present educational program meeting and 
solving the problems of today’s boys success- 
fully? These and similar questions are, or should 
be, constantly in the minds of parents and teach- 
ers; and the answers should be available, but 
how many parents, at least, feel that they can 
intelligently answer any one of them? 

Educational societies give us answers, in 
language so technical or so ambiguous as to 
leave us still in doubt. Look, for instance, at 
the following: “The purpose of general education 
is to meet the needs of individuals in the basic 
aspects of living in such way as to promote the 
fullest possible realization of personal potentiali- 
ties and the most effective participation in a 
democracy.” ? 

I hold no disagreement with this statement, 
but I do maintain that it is far too general, too 
indefinite, to be of much value to us except in 
a purely theoretical way. I would rather get 
very definite, if I were either a parent or a 
teacher, and set up categorically a set of aims 
for the particular group in which I was inter- 
ested — the normal boys of junior high school 
age. 
Here, I believe, is a set of basic and practical 
objectives from which we can work intelligently, 
whether it be to examine a school to which we 
consider sending a boy, or to evaluate the pro- 
gram of a school in which we may be a teacher 
or administrative official: 


Five Objectives for a Funior High School Program for Boys 
Education 


1. To give each boy a thorough training in the basic 
tools of learning: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and a background of general knowledge of the 
physical make-up of the world in which he lives 
and of the people who live in it, and their his- 
tories. 


Preparation 


2. To prepare each boy to enter high school or the 
upper grades of preparatory school and success- 
fully compete with the boys in his group. 


1 Mr. Gove is Assistant Headmaster of The Phelps School, West Chester, Pa. 


Health 
3. To give each boy every opportunity and possible 
aid to develop a strong and sturdy body. 
Outdoor Life 
4. Realizing that many boys today grow up in the 
artificial atmosphere of the city, to give each 
boy an opportunity to live in and enjoy the open 
country, with its simple pleasures, its apprecia- 
tion of hard work and of useful skills. 
Community Responsibility 
5. Through living in a community of boys, to give 
each boy the opportunity to practice followership 
as well as leadership, to develop a sense of re- 


sponsibility towards his community, and respect 
for constituted authority. 


II 


These bear more detailed discussion, and I 
should like to comment upon each of these aims. 


1. Education 


Given a normal boy (i.e. with an I.Q. of 100 
or better and without any outstanding difficul- 
ties), there should be no question but that the 
school must give him whatever aid is necessary 
to successful mastery of the fundamental tools 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. While in a 
certain number of cases it will be necessary to 
re-teach material not acquired in lower grades, 
nevertheless I hold that the period of three 
years (7th, 8th, 9th grades) is sufficient to insure 
adequate facility in these three skills, provided 
that there is present adequate teaching ability 
in a suitable environment for learning. Basic 
grammar, of course, is included under the head- 
ing of writing, as is spelling. 

In addition, sufficient geography, history, 
and basic science to give a boy a well-rounded 
picture and understanding within his limits of 
the world in which he lives, with particular 
attention to the present day, should complete 
the academic program. 


2. Preparation 

Preparation for upper school includes not 
only the basic skills under “1.” above, but the 
self-discipline necessary to face a job of work 
and do it, the ability to take simple notes, an 
understanding of how to use the library, and the 


In writing the above article the author was attempting 


to work out a set of principles on which to base the program for this new school, just opened. 
® Report of the Committee on the Function of Science in General Education, Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum, The Pro- 


gressive Education Association. 
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ability to study on one’s own, without having a 
teacher “hold one’s hand” continuously — in 
other words, a real degree of independence and 
self-reliance in the boy’s attitude towards study. 

While it is unfortunately true today that 
many secondary schools do grant high school 
diplomas mostly on the basis of physical age, 
without real scholastic achievement, yet many, 
especially the older and more conservative 
schools, still hold to the theory that a student 
should be required to meet certain scholastic 
standards to graduate, or even to remain in the 
school. “One of the noblest and earliest of 
secondary schools,” says Arthur S. Roberts, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board, “‘has as its motto 
‘Aut disce aut discede’. (Learn or depart.) The 
value of the independent school lies in its recog- 
nition of this final necessity.” } 

If this is typical of the thinking of today’s 
secondary school leaders, then the junior high 
school must inculcate in the boys preparing 
for secondary school a high respect for the value 
of scholarship per se — and the sense of respon- 
sibility towards scholarship which will enable 
them to maintain a sustained effort to succeed. 


3. Health 


In spite of all that has been discovered by 
doctors about health education and preventive 
medicine, and in spite of the realization that the 
junior high school boy is at the age when his 
body is growing most quickly, when he is de- 
veloping the co-ordination, body control, bal- 
ance, that will carry him through the rest of his 
life — a period when he most needs a carefully 
directed individualized program of physical 
training, too often the physical program of the 
school consists of an “athletic period” which 
serves in reality only as a stretch of time each 
day during which the boys are kept busy with 
games. I believe that the physical training pro- 
gram should start with a careful and complete 
physical examination by a physician specializ- 
ing in boys of this age, and that it should be 
constantly supervised by him; that the next 
step should be an evaluation of the physical 
abilities of the boy — his attainments in body 
development and his ability in terms of strength, 
balance, co-ordination, rhythm, posture, from 
both of which should be built a carefully indi- 
vidualized program aimed at giving each boy 
the opportunity to make the most of his own 
particular body. In this program we should use 
gym apparatus, group athletics, and the indi- 





vidual sports, with no one field over-stressed to 
the loss of the others. Such a program demands 
expert teachers—not just men who “handle 
games”’ in addition to their other duties. 

4. Outdoor Life 

Because the shallow, tense, sophisticated at- 
mosphere of the city, with its many artificial 


pleasures, its emphasis on spectator sports 
indeed on spectator participation in most of its 
enjoyments, is far from the ideal environment 
for an adolescent boy, the school should be lo- 
cated in the country where, surrounded by fields 
and woods, each boy can enjoy the out-of-doors, 
its peace and quiet, its challenge to his man- 
hood. Here as part of his educational back- 
ground he can live a simple life, learn to use his 
hands and simple tools, follow the streams and 
climb the mountains, build a cabin or paddle 
the calm waters of a lake, and learn the lessons 
that no city street can ever teach. Here, too, he 
can find adventure and romance of that manly 
type which will challenge him to grow in mind 
and body and soul, which will test his endur- 
ance, bring out his self-dependence and resource- 
fulness, and develop that self-confidence which 
comes only from succeeding at jobs hard enough 
to merit his own respect —all this under the 
supervision of men thoroughly at home in the 
out-of-doors, keen to note and ward off poten- 
tial danger, but understanding enough to let the 
boy work out his own problems when he is 
capable of doing so with success. 


5. Community Responsibility 

My experience in the army, in recruit school 
as an enlisted man, and as a non-commissioned 
officer, later as an officer charged with the re- 
sponsibility of a large number of men, has con- 
vinced me that somewhere in our educational 
program we fall down in training boys for ac- 
ceptance of their later responsibility as men: 
first, that we provide too little experience in fol- 
lowership — the ability to subordinate oneself 
to the group, call it the team, if you will, that 
we do not teach our boys to work together for a 
common end; second, that we fail to train for 
leadership — to erect in our boys’ minds an 
ideal of leadership as a sacred trust towards 
those who are led. 

The experiences of “following” and “leading” 
other boys of his own age entail other educa- 
tional factors of value to a man-to-be, for in the 
discipline of group living is found one of the 
greatest forces for shaping character, if rightly 
and wisely used. 








1 “Either Learn or Depart,” The Independent School Bulletin, November, 1946. 
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A school therefore should be so designed 
physically and so organized personally that boys 
in as natural as possible groupings handle the 
greater part of the extra-curricular program di- 
rection. Such a set-up is found in the Scout pro- 
gram — often not wisely used, but there never- 
theless, and to a certain extent in the military 
academy, where it is often emasculated by its 
subordination to the dictatorial powers of the 
adult officers. 

Boys should live in small groups of six to 
nine members, rather than in great barracks or 
dormitories; they should be under their own 
leadership — thoroughly supervised by adults, 
but with a “hands off’’ attitude. They should 
be held responsible for their actions as a group 
— and therein lies the key to handling individual 
disciplinary problems, for the power of group 
disapproval by boys of his own age has much 
more weight with the boy than that of adult 
disapproval. 


III 


In all of this little mention has been made of 
character, that great generalization for every- 
thing which we find gcod in a man. A school 
should build character, conscicusly and_posi- 
tively, but the thing called “‘character” must be 


more fully defined. Let us take this as our defi- 
nition of the kind of character which we would 
attempt to build. Let us say that we would 
build in our boy that character, if we can, that 
will enable him within the limits of his age and 
knowledge 


First, to be able to see what to do in any 
given situation which he might be expected 
to meet; 


Second, to have the ability and strength to 

do what should be done; 

Third, to have the intestinal fortitude to do 

it. 

If this is what we mean by a “strong char- 
acter,” then we are in agreement; and of course 
all the five other qualities and abilities enum- 
erated above are part and parcel of the training 
leading to the building of just such a character. 

Perhaps this is a heavy load of responsibility 
for a junior high school to assume —a large 
order to turn out in those three short 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grades of school. But I fail to see how 
we can subtract in any way from this program 
and still provide a boy with the skills and traits 
of character necessary for success in the years of 
his secondary education, college education, and 


adult life. 





CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE!’ 


The Sixth Annual Conference on Education 
for Public Service, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City, and attended by fifty- 
three schools, which sent two hundred faculty 
and student representatives, was not only the 
largest but also the most enthusiastic gathering 
we have ever had. We all owe Mark Emerson, 
the Chairman, a sincere vote of gratitude. It 
was his idea back in 1941 that brought the Con- 
ference on Education for Public Service into 
being, and for six years he has given to it most 
generously of his time and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Norman B. Nash, Rector of St. Paul’s School, 
and Mr. Frederic C. Church, Jr., of Boston, 
Mark’s original backers, attended the luncheon 
meeting, voiced their appreciation of his service 
and achievements, and impressed upon all 
present the importance of ie work we have 


undertaken. 
Morning Session 


The topic for discussion, ““The Challenge and 
Opportunity for Service in Government. How 


1 Held in New York on November 19, 1946. 


Can Schools Inspire Their Students to Meet 
It?”, was effectively and often brilliantly handled 
by three speakers. 

Mr. Erwin Stuebner, Township Commis- 
sioner, Lower Merion Township of Philadelphia’s 
“Main Line,” showed convincingly the present 
threats to our democratic way of life and the 
necessity for meeting these attacks by paying 
far more attention to government — interna- 
tional, national, state, and particularly local 
government. Among the several practical ways 
of participating in local government which he 
mentioned, Mr. Stuebner urged us particularly 
to be well informed, to get to know our com- 
mittee men and women to see if they measure 
up, to sponsor petitions for acceptable candi- 
dates, and to become workers and candidates 
ourselves. In closing Mr. Stuebner emphasized 
again the vital necessity for participation in 
government if our traditional freedoms were to 
be retained; but he warned us all that participa- 
tion to be effective required an unselfish donation 
of one’s time and no small amount of sacrifice. 
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Mr. Charles Edison, former Governor of New 
Jersey, stressed emphatically the need for effec- 
tive citizens within the state. “Be willing to 
serve your state,” he remarked, “just as en- 
thusiastically as you would go to , Washington 
on a more glamorous appointment.” To combat 
the apathy that exists today, he suggested that 
schools inspire greater interest, that the over- 
loaded curriculum take on more, and that teach- 
ers acquire greater interest and more knowledge. 
“Interest is based upon knowledge,” he said, 
“and to show that government is life itself 
should be the goal of every school.’”’ While he 
did not advocate the study of long and wordy 
state constitutions and their many amendments, 
he supported an approach to the Federal Con- 
stitution which would indicate clearly how the 
state should function under it. The sincerity of 
the speaker and his intense devotion to democ- 
racy made a vivid impression on his listeners. 
“Making democracy work,” he said, “is a 
worthy ambition, and no man is too good or too 
smart to devote himself to the cause.” 


The Honorable Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, Democratic Congresswoman from Con- 
necticut, spoke for federal government. After 
describing what she termed an unfortunate 
cleavage between government, management and 
labor, Mrs. Woodhouse went on to portray the 
ineffectiveness of the middle of the road or lib- 
eral group in this country, particularly in com- 
parison with the much more vocal left and right. 
The middle group, she claimed, put entirely too 
much faith in legislative, restrictive legislation, 
which does not do the job, and schools and com- 
munities must arouse this group to action so 
that a balance between the extremes may be 
achieved. She deplored the lack of ability among 
teachers, the failure of schools to be realistic, 
and the rather haphazard teaching of the Social 
Sciences. Be realistic, make academic freedom 
mean something, she urged, and you will see 
your efforts better rewarded in the halls of Con- 
gress and in state legislatures. Speaking with a 
diction to which we might all well aspire, Mrs. 
Woodhouse gave us an interesting and often 
amusing description of the position of women in 
Congress — “The most gentlemanly group with 
which I have ever been associated” — and ad- 
vocated even greater participation in politics by 
her sex. In closing Mrs. Woodhouse urged 
schools to produce “‘tolerant, well-trained, well- 
informed citizens who can take it.” 


A lively question period followed and was 
reluctantly broken up only when Mr. Edison 





had to leave to fulfill another engagement and 
our chairman insisted that we go in to lunch. 


Business Meeting 

This session was most spirited and augured 
well for the future of democracy in general and 
our organization in particular. After accepting 
the meager report of the Treasurer, with mental 
reservations, we hope, to pay our dues promptly 
in 1947, and voting unanimously to hold con- 
ferences in both New York and Boston next 
year, the conference then approved the follow- 
ing slate of officers as proposed by the Executive 
Committee: 


Chairman: Friends 


Philadel- 


Mark Emerson, 
Central School, 
phia 

Allegra Woodworth, Ship- 
ley School, Bryn Mawr 


Charles C. Buell, St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., Chairman for New 
England 
Frances Dugan, 
School, Boston 
Walter Head, Montclair 
Academy, Montclair, N. J. 
Robert Hoskins, Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn. 
Phillips Wilson, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, 


N. H. 


After considerable debate and numerous sug- 
gestions, the following motions were passed: 


Secretary-Treasurer: 


Executive Committee: 


Winsor 


1. Student representatives, one from each 
school represented by an Officer or Executive 
Committee member, should be appointed to de- 
vise a practical and democratic method of elect- 
ing student representatives to the Executive 
Committee at the next conference. 


2. “How Can Our Schools Prepare Students 
for a More Effective Contribution to Better In- 
ternational Relations?” should be the topic for 
one session of the next conference. 

3. Continued emphasis in the other session 
should be placed upon the stated purpose of the 
conference —to arouse greater interest and 
participation in government. 

4. The possibility of extending conference 
aims and activities to college groups should be 
explored by the Executive Committee. 

5. Because of the increased expense of con- 
ducting two conferences, the schools should be 
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asked to contribute ten dollars each for next 
year’s meetings. 


Afternoon Session 


Mr. William Agar, of the Department of 
Public Information of the United Nations, repre- 
sented international government and was as- 
sisted by his colleague, Mr. James Stuart. Mr. 
Agar described at some length the effort of 
U. N. to create ‘“‘a climate in this world which 
will accept and practice international co-opera- 
tion.”” He dwelt upon the failure of the League, 
the position taken by the U. S. after World War 
I, and present day criticisms of U.N. Impatience 
and a you-must-show-me attitude, he warned, 
breed skepticism and pessimism which will kill 
U.N. Understanding and willingness to back a 
cause are essential to its life.. Youth too must 
be informed and take part. 


Mr. Stuart spoke on “Opportunities to Serve 
U.N.” The temporary staff, he said, would be 
replaced by a more permanent corps drawn from 
all over the world. He went on to describe in a 
most interesting manner the eight main depart- 
ments into which this permanent staff will be 
divided and the many skills which its personnel 
will represent. 


Another question period followed these two 
addresses, after which the conference was de- 
clared adjourned. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


1. Mr. Walter Head, of Montclair Acad- 
emy, and Mr. Phillips Wilson, of Exeter, were 
appointed to act as clearing houses for informa- 
tion for the New York and Boston districts 
respectively. Schools which have found speak- 
ers, materials, or techniques which have proved 
successful are urged to communicate with either 
one of these gentlemen. If the response to this 


request is worthwhile, a bulletin will be sent to 
all members. 


2. Recently it has been both difficult and 
expensive to arrange a meeting place for the 
Conference. Delegates themselves have, unin- 
tentionally, added considerably to the burden 
on the Treasury by failing to attend the luncheon 
after making reservations or by neglecting to 
leave gratuities. The Committee regrets the 








necessary increase in dues for 1947 and hopes 
sincerely that another year may warrant a re- 
turn to the five-dollar fee. 


The following schools are Conference members, and 
those marked with an asterisk sent delegates to the 
New York meeting: 


* Agnes Irwin * Milton 

* Baldwin * Montclair 

* Miss Beard’s Moses Brown 

* Beaver Country Day * Noble and Greenough 
Blair * Oldfields 

* Brearley * Peddie 

* Brooks * Peekskill 

* Choate * Penn Charter 
Deerfield * Phillips Andover 

* Detroit University * Phillips Exeter 

* Dwight * Pingry 

* Emma Willard * Polytecnic 

* Episcopal] * Pomfret 

* Ethel Walker * Riverdale Country 

* Friend’s Central School 

* George * Riverdale (Girls) 

* Germantown Friends Rosemary Hall 

* Grosse Pointe Country * St. Agnes 

Day * St. Bernard’s 

* Gilman * St. George’s 
Groton * St. Mark’s 

* Hackley * St. Paul’s 

* Hartridge * Shipley 

* Haverford Solebury 

* Miss Hewitt’s * South Kent 

* Hoosac * Spence 

* Hotchkiss * Tabor 

* Kent Place * i 

* Lawrenceville * Trinity 

* Loomis * Westover 
Masters Winsor 


* Middlesex 
* Millbrook 


* Woodstock 


— Cuartes C. BuELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 








WANTED — MORE BROCHURES! 


Our Loan File of School Brochures contains 
almost no examples of literature which schools 
have issued in connection with their money raising 
drives. We have received several requests for such 
brochures. Will you not help us out by sending 
three copies of each brochure or folder that you 
have issued? And keep us on your mailing list to 
receive copies of a// new literature as it comes out. 


We are very glad to lend samples of different 
types of brochures (exclusive of catalogues and 
magazines) to anyone who sends in a request to 
the Secondary Education Board office. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


Teachers and Advisers 


No one sincerely interested in education can 
ignore the basic concept that it is the whole boy 
who is being schooled. Too often faculties, boys 
and parents measure the success of any educa- 
tional program in terms of classroom achieve- 
ment. In far too many instances everyone is 
satisfied if Johnny is making good marks. And 
yet in most schools and colleges a boy will spend 
only from fourteen to seventeen clock hours of 
each 168 hour week in the recitation or lecture 
room! Many other hours are spent on studies, 
at meals, in sleep, in exercise but during them 
and in his spare time he is also being educated 
in some phase of his growth. 

What attention do we give to him during 
these-out-of-the classroom hours? What efforts 
do we make to develop his personality and good 
characteristics! What pains do we take to know 
his qualities and interests? What, in short, do 
we do to educate the whole boy and to give him 
the maximum benefits from his schooling in a 
period of his life when, may I remind you, the 
influences exerted upon him have greatest effect? 
It is the business of the School to work out ways 
and means whereby he may be assured great 
profit from his experience with us. Our system 
of advisers is one attempt to accomplish this 
result. 

As each reader looks back at his own de- 
velopment he will, no doubt, be able to point 
out some person who has exerted a marked in- 
fluence on his life. Probably this happened, or 
at least started, in his prep school years because 
it is at this period that boys are most subject to 
the influence of others. We hope that each boy 
at St. George’s will find in at least one member 
of the faculty a strong influence in his growth — 
some man with whom he “clicks,” some one who 
is truly interested in him and cares a great deal 
about the direction and quality of his growth. 

Perhaps the word “system” implies a com- 
plicated set of procedures, which is not the case. 
Each boy has an adviser on the faculty. This 
master’s function is to assist and direct the boy 
in whatever manner and by whichever means he 
considers most productive. There is no formula 
or pattern to follow. What we want and must 
have is results. Each master, therefore, is free 
to follow his own method of approach. We ask 
the boy to choose his own adviser because he 


will begin the relationship with confidence and 
friendliness. 


“Advising,” as it applies at St. George’s is 
worth nothing if it is carried out in a perfunc- 
tory manner. We cannot forget that we are con- 
sidered to be experts in the art of dealing effec- 
tively with the lives of boys. Parents put their 
trust in us even as they rely on authorities in 
other phases of life, — perhaps even more so. In 
any event, our time and energy, our thinking 
and experience, our faith and zeal for our work 
must be directed constantly toward fulfilling our 
purpose as well as living up to our reputation. 
We realize that as we carry out the objectives 
of the adviser system we determine the success 
of the School as a whole. It is just exactly that 
important. 


The problems the adviser faces differ with 
the boy and with his age and background. At- 
tacking them is exceedingly interesting work and 
often very rewarding. As the boy grows older 
he finds more and more questions of ethics, con- 
duct, religion, morals and attitudes to be an- 
swered. Proper responses to most of them will 
come from sound training at home and in school. 
But he will answer many of them for himself by 
following the general trend of his associates even 
though he realizes his actions will be taboo 
among the faculty. One of the most difficult 
problems we face is to show a boy with sufficient 
clarity that he does something about it, that as 
long as he copies Mr. Average, he can never be- 
come superior — that until he has the intelli- 
gence and courage to choose between being pas- 
sively mediocre and actively seeking high stand- 
ards, he is indeed Mr. Average, and that as long 
as he is not outstanding he can never be con- 
sidered exceptional. He will follow these ideas 
fully where they are applied to football, but the 
monkey-like tendency to be “one of the boys” 
usually more than balances whatever acknowl- 
edgment he gives them in his thinking about 
himself. The average athlete, accordingly, 
smokes out of season because the other boys do, 
in spite of the knowledge that he will have 
greater stamina if he keeps in training. Thus to 
cite but one of countless examples of the influ- 
ence of mediocrity to which all boys are subject. 
One of the big pe of the adviser is to influence 
boys to show courage in all its forms in their 
daily lives. 
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Parents wish to and can be helpful to us in 
our efforts to train boys effectively. But it is 
difficult for them to know how to assist us un- 
less we give them information about their young- 
ster. We plan, therefore, to have each adviser 
report frankly to the parents about their boy’s 
development as he sees it. Some parents may 
not be overjoyed to read some of these com- 
ments, but they are sure to respond favorably 
to any report if it is made tactfully, construc- 
tively, and above all accurately. For they, even 
more than we, are deeply concerned about the 
optimum growth of their son. Education should 
be a co-operative enterprise among parents, 
school and boy. We intend to provide greater 
opportunity for this co-operation. 

The adviser must know his boys. While very 
often marked changes take place in a boy’s atti- 
tude from the example of a master or his asso- 
ciates, it is the adviser’s business to keep very 
much aware of the developments in him. Above 
all he may not assume that because a boy seems 
to be getting along smoothly he need not keep 
a watchful eye on his activities and proclivities. 
He must, therefore, be active in his observation 
of, and thinking about the lad and maintain fre- 
quent, normal, and friendly contact with him. 
To gain a boy’s confidence and respect takes 
time, patience, and interest. By encouraging the 
understanding which can be gained between 
boy and man we hope to increase our effective- 
ness in making outstanding men of our charges. 
— Wiutet L. Eccies, Headmaster, 

St. George’s School, 
Middletown, R. I. 
(Reprinted from the 4/umni Bulletin.) 





Sponsorships of Foreign Schools 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


The Taft School, through the Overseas 
Schools Committee, has assumed the sponsor- 
ship of the Collége Classique Henri de St. Simon 
in Peronne, France, it was announced by Joseph 
I. Cunningham, head of the Modern Language 
department. The Collége de St. Simon, built in 
1936, is a school similar to Taft in organization 
and background. 


Initial letters have been written by students | 


to boys their own ages attending the French 
School. The students also plan to send supplies 
of necessities such as school materials, clothing, 
and toilet articles to aid the school in its work. 

Alfred E. Stearns of Boston, chairman of the 
committee, said in a recent letter to the school, 





“The crying need of the world is international 
and interracial understanding and good will. 
Nowhere better than among our boys and girls 
can the foundations of this understanding be 
laid.”” The program of the organization, which 
operates through the American Friends Service 
Committee, “is distinctive in that it aims pri- 
marily to develop human relationships to an ex- 
tent that will later lead to the exchange of pupils, 
and even teachers, of the schools involved.” 





Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 


Governor Dummer’s affiliation with the 
Cours Complémentaire et Ecole de la Rue Guil- 
bert of Caen, France, began to assume tangible 
form recently with the shipment of a large chest 
of clothing to be used by students of that school. 
The clothing was collected by the students of 
the Academy last spring. 

The selection of a school was made possible 
late in the summer through the Overseas Schools 
Committee of which Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, 
former headmaster of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, is chairman. Shipment of clothing was 
expedited by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee through which Dr. Stearns’ group works. 

The Cours Complémentaire et Ecole de la 
Rue Guilbert is located in the center of the in- 
vasion country and was subject to repeated 
bombings by both Germans and Americans. 
Pictures which have recently arrived here indi- 
cate the desperate conditions under which the 
school is now operating. 


— From the December issue of The Archon. 





The Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 


Last March, by action of the Student Ac- 
tivities Committee in voting $150 from the 
Good Will Fund, Moses Brown School under- 
took active sponsorship of a school in France 
upon invitation of the Save the Children Fed- 
eration, Inc. 

The school selected for sponsorship by Moses 
Brown is the Collége Emile Maupas, Vire (Cal- 
vados), France. According to the Federation’s 
director of the work in France, the school, lo- 
cated in a town where there was enormous 
destruction, suffered greatly and was bombed 
twice. 

Early in October the School received from 
the Principal of the Collége a gracious letter of 
appreciation for the shipment of supplies which 
the Collége had received as a gift from Moses 
Brown. 
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It is an interesting coincidence, noted by Mr. 
Cate, that the boy adopted and supported by 
Moses Brown during and after the First World 
War came from a school in Calvados and lived 
not far from Vire. 


— From the November issue of The Moses 
Brown Bulletin. 





Southern New England Association of Pre- 
paratory School Mathematics Teachers 


“Mathematics in the Post-War Secondary 
School” was the subject of the meeting of the 
Southern New England Association of Prepara- 
tory School Mathematics Teachers held Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 5, at the Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. George R. Wilson, retired head of 
the mathematics department of the school, pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was attended by 
more than fifty men from 16 different schools. 

George F. Porter, Choate School, was elected 
president of the association, John C. Meyers, 
Salisbury School, vice-president, and Thomas 
E. Finlay, Loomis School, secretary. 

Small group discussions of individual subjects 
followed the business meeting and the open 
forum session. 

Visual aids in solid geometry constructed by 
three boys in the Taft courses were on display, 
as well as new texts published by members of 
the association. 

Representatives attending the meeting in- 
cluded: D. C. Eipper, D. B. Field and C. F. 
Kaufholz from Berkshire School; Edwin L. 
Lindman and Frank G. Fisher from Canterbury; 
F. V. Stark, H. M. O’Neal, F. J. Palmer, N. C. 
Brown and E. P. Coe from Cheshire Academy; 
William G. Shute, George F. Porter, William 
Shirk, Owen Morgan, J. W. McCabe, W. E. 
Kline, Roy Brown and C. Nearing from Choate 
School; J. F. McCormick from Deerfield Aca- 
demy; John Godman, Roderick Beebe and W. 
Chattin Wetherill, Jr., from Gunnery; Edward 
R. Hale and Lawrence Abbott from Hotchkiss; 
T. D. Walker, K. W. French, E. H. Allen, W. E. 
Howard and Kent Smith from Kent School; J. 
A. McQuinn, and H. V. Levanston from Kings- 
wood; Hull P. Maynard, James Henderson, Jr., 
Herbert A. Howard and James E. Finley from 
Loomis; William E. Keur and John E. Meyers 
from Salisbury; Archer Harman and G. P. 
Crandall from Westminster; and Edwin C. 
Douglas, Gerald N. LaGrange, Leonard R. Sar- 
gent, Henry B. Pennel, Harold B. Whiteman 
and Harlin A. Sexton from Taft. 


Meeting at Taft of Heads of Debating 

Heads of debating from seven New England 
schools met this fall at the Taft School to dis- 
cuss debating schedules, topics and procedures 
to be followed in interscholastic debates. Mr. 
Roland W. Tyler of Taft was chairman of the 
conference. 

Debates between 9th and 10th graders will 
be held between Choate, Hotchkiss, and Taft, as 
well as varsity competition. The season will 
close on April 30, when there will be a triangular 
debate as follows: Choate at Hotchkiss; Taft at 
Choate; and Hotchkiss at Taft. 

It was also decided to make use of the radio 
for debates and round table discussions. Choate, 
Hotchkiss, and Loomis plan to use a Hartford 
Station, while Cheshire, Kent, and Taft will use 
the facilities of WBRY in Waterbury. 





Trustees of Andover Elect New President 
At their January meeting held at the home 
of Headmaster Claude M. Fuess, the trustees of 
Phillips Academy elected the Right Reverend 
Henry Wise Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
as president of the board of trustees, to succeed 
Colonel Henry L. Stimson, who resigned from 
the board last December. To fill the resultant 
vacancy on the board, the trustees named 
Chauncey B. Garver of New York City. 

Bishop Hobson, a member of the class of 
1910 at Andover, was graduated from Yale in 
1914. After a distinguished record in World 
War I, during which he was twice wounded and 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for “extraordinary heroism in action,” he re- 
sumed his studies for the ministry, which had 
been interrupted by the war, at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. Before being 
elected Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio in 
1930, Bishop Hobson had served as assistant at 
St. John’s Church, Waterbury, Conn., and as 
rector of All Saints’ Church in Worcester. 

In addition to his position as President of the 
board of trustees of Phillips Academy, Bishop 
Hobson is chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Children’s Hospital in Cincinnati, and a 
member of the boards of trustees of the 
Y. M. C. A. and of the Central Clinic, General 
Hospital of Cincinnati. He and Mrs. Hobson 
have four children, including one son who is 
also a graduate of Phillips Academy. 

Mr. Garver, a member of the class of 1904 
at Andover, was graduated from Yale in 1908 
and from the Harvard Law School, where he was 
editor of the Harvard Law Review, in 1911. He 
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is a practicing lawyer in New York City, a 
member of the firm of Shearman and Sterling. 
He is also a member of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York and of the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Garver served in the Army Air Forces 
as a second lieutenant in the First World War. 
For the third year in succession he is serving as 
chairman of the Phillips Academy Alumni fund. 





Daycroft Purchases Property 


Mr. Donald Tiffany Bliss, Headmaster of 
The Daycroft School, Inc., Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, has announced that the Board of Trustees 
of the school has purchased for $75,650.00 the 
Louis H. Porter estate on Blachley Road, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

This estate together with the present exten- 
sive campus and buildings combine into a 40- 
acre campus, situated on one of the highest 
points between Maine and Florida. Adelaide 
Hall, the English Tudor main building, provides 
classrooms for the high school, administrative 
offices, and the girls’ dormitory. The new prop- 
erty, with its 30-room residence and 9-car 
garage, will be converted into classrooms for 
classes from pre-school through eighth and dorm- 
itory rooms for the boys’ boarding department. 

The Daycroft School, Inc., has had steady 
and continuous growth since it was founded in 
Noroton, Connecticut, by Sara McAlpin Pyle 
Smart in 1928. The original English-type cot- 
tage and the two additional buildings met the 
needs of the school until the fall of 1935, when it 
was necessary to find larger quarters. The 
school moved to the present 35-acre campus on 
Blachley Road and in 1930 added the cottages 
for the boys’ dormitory and provided a gymna- 
sium. The first class was graduated from the 
high school in 1940. Daycroft has grown con- 
tinuously until in December, 1946, it has an 
enrollment of 113 students. 

In addition to the buildings and grounds of 
the Louis Porter estate, Daycroft also purchased 
the Porter library and this fine collection of 
books lines the walls of the panelled living room. 

Mr. Donald Tiffany Bliss assumed the duties 
of headmaster of Daycroft in September, 1946. 
Mr. Bliss became a member of the faculty in 
1937 and was assistant to the Director of Cur- 
riculum and Guidance and in charge of the junior 
high school until August, 1941, when he was 
appointed Chaplain in the United States Army. 
He was Post Chaplain at Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama, and served in Africa and Italy, remaining 








overseas for thirty months. He is in the Officers’ 
Reserve and holds the rank of Captain. 

Mr. Bliss graduated from the Junior College 
of The Principia and received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He studied in the School of Education at 
the University of Chicago and has done gradu- 


ate work in Educational 
Teachers College. 


Administration at 





Oral-Aural Language Program at 
Lake Forest Academy 

The growth of the oral-aural language pro- 
gram at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., 
with its dependence on recordings made by the 
Language Department for the students has 
posed a serious problem: the students must have 
more opportunity to listen to these records. 
Only a minority of the students have their own 
phonographs; and even when a student has a 
phonograph, his use of it during regular study 
periods is limited by the need for quiet in the 
dormitories at such times. 

To solve this two-fold problem, the Depart- 
ment has ordered six play-back machines built 
to its specifications and will place them in a 
listening-room which will be open to student use 
at all regular study hall times during the school 
day. These machines are specially designed 
for use with earphones so that several students 
can work simultaneously in the same room. 

The Department expects a number of ad- 
vantages other than a solution of the individual 
listening problem to accrue from this program. 
As Department Chairman Mr. Richard Delano 
says, ‘We shall be able to train and oversee the 
boys in the use of the records rather than de- 
pend on oral instructions given in the classroom. 
From this we expect a far more efficient use of 
their time by the students. Second, we shall be 
able to limit the amount of time a student may 
spend on a record and thus force him to a higher 
degree of concentration. Third, in the listening- 
room itself there will be fewer distractions than 
are to be found in the average student’s room. 
Fourth, the instructors will be able to make a 
much wider use of the recorders, for instead of 
making a copy of a record for each student we 
will achieve the same or better results while 
making but six copies, one for each machine. 
Lastly, the chance to control the conditions 
under which the records are used — weight of 
pick-up, type of needle, storage when not in 
use, etc. — will greatly lengthen the usable life 
of these homemade recordings.” 
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The students have requested such a room 


and are looking forward to it. Many of their 
ideas for records will now be feasible, for all may 
work on records placed in the listening-room 
file. Certainly this equipment is necessary as a 
complement to the fine recorders which the De- 
partment now owns and will bring them to their 
fullest possible use. 





Public Speaking 

At the Park School in Indianapolis talks by 
seniors to the student body have been renewed. 
The purpose of these talks is to give seniors 
necessary practice in public speaking before an 
audience other than just a class. The experience 
of organizing a talk of some length has proved 
invaluable. The self-confidence of many seniors 
has been aided by just such experience. Stu- 
dents are free to choose topics which they feel 
they can speak best upon and which will be of 
interest to an audience of their contemporaries. 





Privileges for Seniors 

Special privileges were granted Southern 
Arizona School seniors this year for the first 
time in the school’s history. An agreement on 
what the privileges should be and what respon- 
sibilities the seniors should have in return was 
reached through a series of meetings between 
the Headmaster and the entire senior class. 
Among the privileges were a senior dinner to be 
held once a month in the library, a senior trip 
to Nogales for shopping purposes, and late dates 
once each grading period. In return the seniors 
have agreed to accept more responsibility in 
maintaining disciplinary morale in the school. 





Sports Banquet at Western Reserve 

The annual fall Sports Banquet at Western 
Reserve Academy sponsored by the Lettermen’s 
Club was made memorable this year by the 
presentation to the school of a new portrait of 
Headmaster Emeritus, Dr. Joel Hayden. The 
portrait was commissioned by the Dad’s Club 
and was painted by Mr. Rolf Stoll of the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Dr. Hayden, who retired 
last June, was Headmaster at Western Reserve 
for fifteen years. Mr. John Hallowell, the new 
Headmaster, received the portrait on behalf of 
the school. 

At the dinner, announcement was made of 
the eon of the 125th Anniversary Fund, 
which seeks to raise a million dollars for a new 
science building, a new library, and a gymna- 
sium. Already more than a quarter million has 





been given or pledged. The campaign will end 
in 1951, the anniversary year. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

Phillips Exeter’s new principal and his wife 
were the guests of honor at the annual dinner 
of the New England Alumni Association in the 
Somerset Hotel ballroom on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 4, 1946. This was a welcome 
dinner for the new principal. In honor of Mrs. 
Saltonstall, the former Katharyn Watson of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, the Association shat- 
tered a long-standing custom and, for the first 
time, invited wives and other Exeter ladies to 
the dinner. Parents of past and present Exeter 
boys and of boys applying for admission to the 
school were also invited. 

The speakers at the dinner were Joseph T. 
Walker, ’14, of Boston, a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Academy; Thomas S. Lamont, 
16, New York City, newly elected Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees; and William Gurdon 
Saltonstall, ’24, ninth Principal of the Academy. 
Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal Emeritus, was a 
guest at the head table. Dr. Fred A. Simmons, 
"25, Boston, President of the New England 
Alumni Association, presided at the dinner. 





“ohn Brown’s Body” — A Folk Epic, first 
in a series of talks about the Lincoln era, 
given at the Boston Public Library, January 23, 
1947, by Charles R. Morris, instructor at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass., was illustrated with 
recordings made at the school by students study- 
ing Stephen Vincent Benét’s great poem, Mr. 
Morris has prepared this material for teachers 
and others who want to know more about this 
method of improving poetry recitations. All re- 
cordings presented were made on an R.C.A. re- 
cording machine during the course of the work; 
no recording was especially prepared for this 
program. Approximately one week of class 
time and preparation was devoted to this project. 





Tower Hill School has had the following 
changes and new appointments in the faculty: 
Phillip Carlisle, Head of the Science Depart- 
ment, has been made Assistant Headmaster in 
charge of the Upper School. The new Assistant 
Headmaster in charge of the Middle School is 
Louis J. Burger, who has come from the Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland. Dorothy Wurts is 
the new Director of Girls’ Athletics. Miss 
Wurts has been teaching at Eden Hall, Tenacre 
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and Ogontz since her graduation from Ogontz 
Junior College. She is assisted by Doris Hirst, 
a recent graduate of Temple University. Robert 
G. DeGroat after his graduation from Springfield 
College served as first pilot on a B-24 in the 
European Theatre of Operations. He has taken 
the position of Director of Boys’ Athletics for- 
merly held by Edwin King, who has returned to 
Greenwich, Connecticut, to serve as an Assistant 
to the Director of the Recreation Board. New 
Grade Teachers are Cornelia Cannon, in the 
Fifth Grade and Mrs. Alma Barker as Third 
Grade Associate. Elizabeth Hanly, a Tower 
Hill graduate, is the new Assistant in Music. 

The new secretarial staff consists of Martha 
Roberts, a graduate of Swarthmore, who had 
been at the Morristown School; Carolyn Lind- 
say, a graduate of Tower Hill and Lasell Junior 
College; and Margaret Belmont, a graduate of 
Beacon College. 





New Buildings and Plans for Construction 

The Bolles School of Jacksonville, Florida, 
has made several recent additions to its campus. 
The gymnasium has received extensive altera- 
tions, including the installation of new locker 
rooms, shower rooms, athletic offices, a new 
floor and a forced air ventilation system. A two 
apartment faculty home has been constructed 
and is now in use. It is of Mediterranean design, 
as are all buildings on the campus, and is beau- 
tifully appointed throughout. 

One of the most popular additions to the 
campus is the new canteen which was opened in 


December. This building contains a uniform 
shop, a mail room, a school store, and a soda 
fountain. It is quite luxuriously fitted out with 
chrome plated furniture and serves as a social 
center for both faculty and cadets. 





At The Brooks School, North Andover, 
Mass., Thorne House, a dormitory for about 35 
boys, one faculty family and one bachelor mas- 
ter, was begun in June and may be occupied 
about January. It is the gift by legacy of two 
brothers, Peter Thorne, ’36, who died in his 
senior year at Yale, and Flight Officer Neale 
Thorne, R.A.F., ’38, lost in action over Holland. 
Considerable remodelling of older buildings has 
been going on, to make married quarters, a 
locker room for visiting teams, rooms for P.T. 
classes, garages and workshops. A new heating 
plant is finished. 





In a program of expansion the Board of 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Country Day School 
has approved the plans for a new junior school 
unit. The building will house the nursery, kin- 
dergarten, and grades one through six, as well 
as a kitchen, cloak rooms, and necessary storage 
space. The building will, in time, be the north- 
ern wing of the complete Country Day School. 
During the last five years the facilities of the 
school have been severely taxed by the increas- 
ing enrollment. It is expected that the new 
junior school will be only the first step in the 
plan to provide adequate facilities for the entire 
school. 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ‘ 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Welfare Committee Projects 

In the fall of 1945 a young student at The 
Chapin School, New York City, received a letter 
from a friend in Holland which described in 
some detail the devastation and hardship that 
her town and school had suffered from the war. 
Impressed by the plight of her friend’s school, 
she brought the letter and its contents to the 
attention of her associates at The Chapin School 
by using the material as a topic for her talk in 
the Middle School assembly. The student body, 
when they learned the story and heard the list 
of articles needed so badly, promptly decided to 
adopt The Marlot School and to collect clothing 
and school supplies to send to Holland during 
the winter. 





Mrs. Elink-Schuurman, the wife of a mem- 
ber of the Dutch embassy and friend of The 
Chapin School, knew The Marlot School and 
its headmaster, Mr. Pieterman, very well and 
provided the information about shipping things 
there. Clothes, writing pads, pencils, crayons 
and other useful articles were collected, sorted, 
and boxed, and the whole shipment despatched 
to Holland directly and without delay through 
The Netherlands Council. 

Mrs. Schuurman was in The Hague when the 
crates were delivered and flew back to New 
York shortly afterward. She visited The Chapin 
School to describe the arrival of the boxes at 
Marlot. She had obtained a farmer’s cart, 
drawn by two horses, to transport them to The 
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Marlot School and had ridden with them out to 


the school. Mr. Pieterman’s astonishment and 
delight resulted in his declaration of a half- 
holiday that afternoon for the opening of the 
boxes, and all the parents were invited to share 
the pleasure with the students. 

After the close of school in June, 1946, the 
sum of $455, representing the proceeds of the 
Chapin School Dramatic Club play and the 
Choral Club operetta, was sent to Mr. Pieter- 
man in the hope that it would help in the repair 
and restocking of the Marlot School building. 

Mr. Pieterman wrote a most grateful letter 
to The Chapin School, telling how the funds 
were used to replace bombed out windows, to 
repair the damaged heating plant and to com- 
plete other repairs to the school building. He 
said, too, that the children at The Marlot School 
would write to the Chapin girls. When school 
opened in late Sessancliee, 1946, a packet of 
letters from the students of The Marlot School 
arrived. Many were in English, but a number 
were written in Dutch which The Netherlands 
Council generously translated. 

The letters with their entertaining drawings 
were so varied and of such great interest that an 
exhibition of them was arranged for the annual 
fall exhibit at The Chapin School. They told 
of the clothes the students had received, of 
the joy in receiving copy books and other small 
gifts, and of the school life at Marlot. These 
letters were mounted on red, white, and blue 
boards and displayed between the Dutch and 
American flags. For another week they were 
kept on exhibition in a classroom because 
the students found such pleasure in reading 
them. The letters, so friendly and eager for 
news from America, were sorted by ages and 
given to Classes One through Seven, each to be 
answered by a Chapin student. 

Some of the letters enclosed packages of 
stamps as gifts to the girls in America who had 
sent the welcome boxes. The stamps were dis- 
played in the studio in the charge of two girls, 
and eager stamp collectors added to their collec- 
tions until the supply was exhausted. 

On Friday, November 7, a large crate arrived 
at The Chapin School from Holland with nearly 
a thousand bulbs carefully sorted and packed — 
narcissi, tulips, hyacinths, daffodils. Every na- 
ture class was busy in the greenhouse with this 
gift from Marlot. Home supplies were raided 
to provide enough flower pots, for the green- 
house stock was soon used. It was suggested 
that this present be shared with the neighbor- 
hood, as the town of Wassenaar in Holland had 





shared our gift. If bulbs were planted in Carl 
Schurz Park, which is opposite the school and 
in which the children of Classes Two and Three 
play of an afternoon, the neighborhood children 
might have a part in the friendly interchange 
with the children of Holland. A letter was 
written to the Commissioner of Parks, Mr. 
Robert Moses, who set the machinery of a big 
city to work. A bed was dug and made ready 
for planting. The ground was still unfrozen at 
this late date, and the day of planting was 
bright and clear. 

The Art Department of the school had 
planned a color scheme and planting plan and 
on Wednesday, November 27, after the school’s 
Thanksgiving Festival, a group including one 
representative of each Class in the school, with 
the president and vice-president of the Student 
Government Association, crossed East End 
Avenue, each carrying a bag of bulbs with such 
markings as “mauve,” “‘cerise,” or “black- 
brown tulips.” Safely planted before the frost 
these bulbs are awaiting the coming of spring 
when their beauty will be enjoyed by school and 
neighborhood alike. 

These are the links in the chain of events 
which have joined The Marlot School and Was- 
senaar in The Netherlands with The Chapin 
School and New York in The United States. It 
is a friendship that promises to live long in the 
memories of the many students of the two schools 
who have shared this experience. 





The work for European children, which was 
carried on extensively by the Lincoln School, 
Providence, has begun again in earnest this 
year. Freshman committees have been added 
to the list of those taking care of families in 
France and Holland. Two new committees 
have been established in order to subdivide the 
work of the very busy Community Service 
Committee. 

The sponsored school in Creil, France, now 
has a separate group working for it. Represen- 
tatives of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee take charge of shipments to the central 
committee and to the Collége de Jeunes Filles, 
Provins, Sein et Marne, which the school has 
undertaken to help under the School Affiliation 
Service. 

Correspondence between teachers and stu- 
dents of the two schools is perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of the plan. Material assistance will 
be given as far as possible, but friendship and 
interchange of friendly ideas and ideals will be 
the goal toward which the work is directed. 
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As the fall term at Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., drew to a close, and rehearsals for 
the annual Christmas Revels engaged the atten- 
tion of the majority of the seniors, the classes of 
"48 and ’49 held pre-holiday parties for boys and 
girls living at Vanderheyden Hall, a neighboring 
children’s home. Original entertainment was 
arranged, gifts were presented, and refreshments 
served. 

Directly managed by the class committees, 
the two parties were as a matter of fact actually 
sponsored by the Welfare Committee, a group 
of students charged with responsibility for war 
relief activities, drives for funds, and projects 
benefiting the Samaritan Hospital, the Day 
Home, and the above-mentioned Vanderheyden 
Hall. 

The committee, numbering eight, has as 
taculty co-advisers Miss Lydia A. Bisbee and 
Miss Erma G. Wylder. Holding meetings once 
a week, it has grappled with problems of an 
organizational nature in connection with the 
annual drive for funds for its work. From Oc- 
tober 28 to November 4 approximately $4,500 
was raised for this “chest.” 

During the period class captains strove to 
top their quotas, “esprit de corps” was height- 
ened by a dinner for drive workers, and every 
device employed by community chest solicitors 
was used. In this way experience with publicity 
media was gained. 

Best of all, a broadening of horizon resulted 
when all students became better informed as to 
the work of foreign relief organizations and local 
and social agencies. In connection with the 
latter, the committee presented at morning 
assembly Mrs. Nolan A. Curry, president of the 
League of Women Voters of Troy, and an 
alumna of the school. 

Every other Friday evening the Welfare 
Committee schedules varied activities for 256 
resident students. Bandages are rolled for the 
Samaritan Hospital, doll quilts made for the 
Day Home. In the studio a group of art stu- 
dents design holiday tray decorations and tree 
ornaments. Scrapbooks are compiled. Gar- 
ments are sewn for American Aid to France, Inc. 
Bright blue oilcloth pencil cases take shape for 
the Greek War Relief Association. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross will receive afghans and sweaters 
knitted during this period. 

At the last meeting of the committee the 
agenda included a March drive for contributions 
to the Red Cross. Sums allocated to United 
Service to China, and to the U. S. Committee 
for the Care of European Children were voted 


and added to the list of contributions made 
earlier to the World Student Service Fund, 
C.A.R.E., the U.S.O. and the Greek War Relief 
Association. 

The school’s long continued interest in the 
work of The Grenfell Association found ex- 
pression in a check for the salary of a matron at 
one of the orphanages. Later boxes of clothing 
will be packed and sent to fisherfolk in Labrador. 

For the winter term the committee has set 
up a program of assistance for the Baby House 
at Vanderheyden Hall. Students will go on 
Saturday afternoons to accompany children on 
walks, just as during the fall months they made 
possible afternoons of story-telling. 

Whether the activity is year-round or sea- 
sonal, the appeal, local or from afar, the con- 
tribution to be made, financial, in service or in 
handiwork — the Welfare Committee assumes 
direction of the project. 





A vital part of Student Government at the 
Agnes Irwin School in Wynnewood, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, is the Welfare Committee with its 
Faculty Advisor and its Student Chairman, the 
latter, appointed each year by the President of 
the outgoing class. At least two members from 
each class make up the membership of this 
committee. It is this committee which directs 
the most comprehensive undertaking of the Fall 
Term, namely, the annual Bazaar held on the 
first Thursday in December for the benefit of 
the Community Chest Fund. In an effort to 
place the project on an entirely co-operative 
basis, every girl in the Upper and Middle Schools 
is asked to participate. An opportunity to do 
so is provided, first of all, by her class since each 
class takes charge of at least one table. The Art 
Department backs the Bazaar, wholeheartedly 
encouraging many girls to present their own 
handicraft or to help in planning and carrying 
out a general decorative scheme for the occasion. 
This year a hundred odd feet of brown paper 
were splashed over with original scenes from the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country and hung as skirts 
around each table. On the walls above hung 
formalized posters repeating the themes below. 
Thus the predominant colors were red, green 
and yellow and the whole added warmth and 
cheer to the high-ceilinged recreation hall where 
the afternoon sun came streaming in through 
large landscape windows. 

While plans for the Bazaar are launched 
early in the Fall, the actual work begins usually 
about one month before the date set. The 
tables of the upper classes are more or less fixed 
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in their offerings from year to year, with the 
Freshmen taking charge of dolls and stuffed 
animals, many of which they dress or stuff 
themselves, the Sophomores taking charge of 
the Food Table and the Juniors of the Christ- 
mas wrappings and paper articles of all kinds, 
including cards, stationery, napkins, favors, etc. 
The Middle School offerings vary from year to 
year with tables for children’s toys, books, in- 
fants’ wear, kitchen accessories and hand-made 
articles of considerable variety. In addition to 
the class tables there is the perennial White 
Elephant Table and also a miscellaneous table 
where articles made or contributed by members 
of the Faculty are offered for sale. The Fish 
Pond and the Fortune Teller have become tra- 
ditional and, of course, each year there are inno- 
vations. This year music emanated at ga 

intervals from the Record Exchange Booch 
which attracted dance fans, for they had an 
opportunity to purchase for less than half price 
almost any current favorite. This year, too, an 
Opportunity Table was set up where chances 
could be bought on objects chanced off at the 
end of the afternoon. The list of such objects 
was almost endless and included two thorough- 
bred Sheep dogs, a pair of blue and yellow mit- 
tens made by a Senior who very cleverly incor- 
porated the School Seal into her design, a tea 
set, a Chippendale tray, a steak, soap, sugar, 
two dinners at Stouffer’s, two dinners at the 
Ritz, some new books, etc. The Senior Tea held 
on the stage in a warm glow of hospitality is 
often the class effort that brings in he largest 
returns, as was the case this year. The Seniors 
themselves serve and their parents with mem- 
bers of the Faculty take turns in pouring. 

The Bazaar is the main effort of the Welfare 
Committee but they have charge of a number 
of other drives throughout the year. Last spring 
food and school supplies were sent to a school 
in France. This Fall a sum of $93.94 was raised 
for the Red Cross and, in recognition of the 
generosity of this and other contributions made 
in the past, the Faculty member in charge of 
Welfare was made a Major in that organization. 
During the months of October and November, 
twenty-seven bundles of clothing were collected 
and sent to the sister of a Faculty member now 
living in Berlin for distribution among the dis- 
placed persons of Poland. At the present time 
the girls are raising money to buy a heifer for 
Poland in accordance with the plan of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy which is send- 
ing 260 heifers to Europe on a Liberty Ship in 
the near future. 





At the Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
seven boxes filled with sewing materials, knitting 
yarn, clothing, and children’s toys have been 
sent to Miss Helen H. R. Nichol, a member of 
the staff now on leave in Italy working with the 
League of Italian Women in Rome. The 
clothes and other supplies were gifts of students, 
parents, and staff members, and the toys were 
made or collected and refurbished in the “Toy- 
shop,” one of seven hobby groups which meet 
weekly as part of the school’s recreational 
program. 





The Curriculum 


Latin in the Girls’ School of Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 

For the past few years a considerable num- 
ber of our students have demanded an extra 
year of Latin study beyond the college require- 
ments. We begin Latin in the eighth grade and 
complete the usual three units in the eleventh. 
Formerly we offered an elective course in Latin 
poetry which a few took, but it was difficult to 
hold the interest of most students to the end of 
the fourth year. 

Convinced of the value of the subject, we 
gradually remodelled our Latin instruction and 
were successful in arousing keen interest on the 
part of the better students. Our aim was a 
shift in emphasis from grammar and composi- 
tion to reading, and at that, reading for the 
sake of the actual message of the author. 

To reach that point, the beginners have to 
get an even more thorough grounding than pre- 
viously in the fundamentals of grammar. The 
method, developed by Mr. James P. McCarthy 
of the Shady Hill School in Cambridge, is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. His scheme does not 
provide the answers for the pupils, but forces 
them to derive word meanings and work out 
rules of grammar for themselves and to achieve 
real comprehension through their own creative 
work. 

Usually in the second year we divide classes 
into advanced and slow groups; we give the 
latter (who generally complete only two units 
of college preparatory Latin) a less intensive 
and more general program: They should not have 
to stop short, standing on the threshold, but 
should have a complete educational experience, 
inside a limited goal. 

After three semesters, reading of the Latin 
authors becomes the prime objective, while 
composition, grammar and syntax work are 
radically reduced. Subtle distinctions of gram- 
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matical usage have no room even in the four 
year program. They not only remain meaning- 
less for the student who is not going to be a 
philologist, they also disrupt the story that he 
is reading. Occasional periods do have to be 
devoted to grammar reviews, of course, but 
surely, a clear-cut separation of grammar and 
reading is preferable to the older method. The 
literary intention of the author must not be de- 
feated by a consideration of technicalities. It 
is bad enough to have to read a story piecemeal, 
a period a day. 

Giving the author our undivided attention, 
however, is only a prerequisite. Many students, 
if left to themselves, will not find their reading 
interesting. What should the teacher do? Have 
them build Caesar’s bridge, enact Dido’s ban- 
quet? I do not believe so. Such things and all 
kinds of illustrative material are important for 
the eighth graders who are suddenly confronted 
with a seemingly remote culture. For the more 
mature students maps, sketches, museum visits 
and the like supply sufficient background for 
comprehension. It is a fallacy to believe that 
putting on the toga yourself will convey to 
you the significance of a Roman’s words. The 
students may like their Latin for the fun they 
have in acting, — and that may be better than 
not liking it,— but to my mind it is not a 
legitimate reason. Will they have gained any 
of the benefits that good literature is meant to 
give to the reader? 

That brings us to the crucial point. You 
may say that the students are too young, have 
seen tco little of life and reflected on it even 
less to be moved by great truths, by the beauty 
and wisdom of these invaluable documents. If 
that were so, if their reading could have no 
bearing on their own lives, Latin would always 
remain to them a dead language, — to most a 
chore, at best as interesting and meaningful as 
a cross-word puzzle. 

It is my contention that the students are 
not immature. We teachers must but use their 
experience to the fullest, make them conscious 
of their experience and its broader implications. 

Let us see how we might approach the 
authors with this in mind. 

We see Caesar as the Superman of modern 
Comics, as the hero of an adventure story, as 
the protagonist in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, as his own 
newspaper reporter, as the great conqueror and 
ruler whose accomplishments have shaped his- 
tory and whose personality has fascinated men 
throughout the ages. If students are allowed to 








discuss all these aspects, draw parallels to cur- 


rent affairs (take his peace treaties e.g.) and 
form their.own opinions on his character, they 
enjoy reading Caesar. Their findings may be 
inconsequential, but they give legitimate pur- 
pose to their work. 

Cicero is rarely popular with classes. In my 
Opinion, too, it is sufficient to study only one 
of his orations. That much however is of great- 
est value, as it gives us occasion to study a 
political set-up not unlike our own. The Roman, 
trained in rhetoric, resembles our radio speakers 
who sway our election returns, or Marc Antony, 
or Hitler who used his hold over the masses to 
tragic ends. Again the students have sufficient 
background. They are ready to discover and 
conceive the infinite potentiality of the spoken 
word, its timeless power for good or evil. 

The young mind is eager to understand life 
and is gratified with new insights. The adoles- 
cent encounters philosophical problems for the 
first time just then and wants to think about 
them, Latin or no Latin. Consequently we 
choose a philosophical treatise of Cicero for 
their reading, the Somnium Scipionis (in selec- 
tion). Seeing man in the perspective of the 
whole universe, as infinitely small and insignifi- 
cant, Cicero here asks the question of human 
destiny. This little essay deserves wider con- 
sideration in the so-called Cicero year. : 

Many teachers are no longer devoting an 
entire year to Cicero. We, too, prefer to give a 
few months’ time to Ovid. For Ovid appeals to 
all students for the charm of his stories, the pic- 
turesqueness of his style. Moreover, students 
are fascinated with mythology and enjoy notic- 
ing the universal elements in fairy-tales. 

Vergil is read in the fourth year. Of the 
Aeneid the Sixth Book, though easy and inter- 
esting for the students, needs special interpre- 
tation. Its chief theme, the question of im- 
mortality, occupies their minds regardless of 
of school; it has, of course, been the concern of 
philosophers, poets and writers from Homer to 
Thornton Wilder. As Vergil here summarizes 
and combines the ideas given by his predeces- 
sors, we make a study of these. Then by means 
of special topics reported by each pupil to the 
whole class, we explore further into the thought 
of the Middle Ages, the seventeenth century 
and modern times. We integrate the students’ 
observations in their English literature course 
with those in Latin, and compare the view- 
points of different philosophies and religions 
with those of Vergil Sell This comparative 
study not only brings into focus the epic form 
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of poetry, as distinguished from others, but it 
throws light on Roman patriotism which we 
look at through American eyes. 

This is only a general outline. To make the 
students aware of the real meaning of their 
reading, its meaning for them, is the foremost 

urpose during every class period. Perhaps you 
on the impression that in our endeavour to 
acquire a wider viewpoint we use much valuable 
time which could be spent translating so many 
more lines. That is true. But it is time well- 
spent; and if it takes courage to break away from 
a conventional pattern, we are amply re- 
warded. For our students pass their College 
Entrance Examinations as well as they ever 
did, and, in addition, they like Latin, and re- 

uest an extra course in order to read Lucretius, 
Casa and Horace. 


— Dr. Iuse M. Zecuner, 


Latin Department, 
Milton Academy, Girls’ School. 





The Science Curriculum at the Brearley School 
New York City 


Reprinted from the Brearley Bulletin 


. . . The techniques of teaching in a second- 
ary school must change with a student as she 
grows. In the Lower School science is not or- 
ganized into courses, because at that age level 
correlation of subject matter is the order of the 
day. There is a Lower School laboratory on the 
second floor. Tools, implements of various kinds, 
incubator, plants, animals in or out of cages, 
collections and trophies brought in by the chil- 
dren, are found there. The laboratory is there 
as a center of activity and as a place where 
special things can be done, special information 
acquired, and special questions answered. But 
science also goes into the classroom whenever 
possible to fit into and supplement the lessons 
of history, geography, English, art and music. 

In the Middle School geography is the fea- 
tured science. In Class V the science depart- 
ment helps with suggestions and apparatus to 
demonstrate such phenomena as erosion or delta 
formation. In Class VI, in addition to geog- 
raphy, a simple course in human physiology is 
offered, which we believe satisfies the children’s 
curiosity about themselves, how they work and 
where they come from. We try to give them 
some idea of how the vertebrate animal is built 
with the supporting skeleton and its various 
kinds of joints and muscles; the food it eats and 
needs; what happens to this food in the alimen- 





tary canal; and how it is carried to the various 
parts of the body. In discussing reproduction, 
growth of the embryo, and birth, Mrs. McIn- 
tosh, the science teacher and the laboratory work 
together to make the reproductive process seem 
as natural a biological function as digestion or 
locomotion or respiration. 

The geography class in VII, studying the 
continent of Europe, learns how land formations, 
peninsulas, plains, mountains, river valleys and 
climate affect the way of life and history of 
peoples. This leads into a study of the earth’s 
structure and origin, and some of the concepts 
of geology and astronomy. 

An introduction to the physical sciences fol- 
lows in Class VII. The girls learn a few elemen- 
tary laboratory techniques and acquire their in- 
formation as far as possible by means of the ex- 
perimental method. The same method is used 
in the biology course offered the next year in 
Class VIII. The student compiles her own text 
book by doing and recording laboratory experi- 
ments. New techniques, among them the use of 
the microscope and the value of a “control” in 
experimenting with living material, are intro- 
duced. For these two years of required science 
we have great ambitions. A student may do no 
more work in school in chemistry or physics or 
biology. We try, therefore, to give her some 
knowledge of the scope of these sciences, some 
of the basic facts, and the meaning of a few scien- 
tific terms. We try to show the relation of science 
to the past as well as to the present. Whenever 
a famous scientist is read about or his experi- 
ment repeated in the laboratory, he is placed 
chronologically and events of his period are dis- 
cussed by way of orientation. 

To round off her science education a student 
may select chemistry or geography in Class XI, 
and must choose either physics or biology in 
Class XII. These courses, which give points for 
college entrance, provide a fair knowledge of 
subject matter and laboratory methods. They 
also offer topics and theories whose development 
is traced through history. The observations of 
such men as Gilbert, Faraday, Franklin and 
Galvani, all contributing to our present knowl- 
edge of electricity, are exciting to read about, to 
verify in the laboratory, to consider in the light 
of the contributions or limitations of the period 
in which they were originally made, and to illus- 
trate how one discovery in the hands of a keen 
observer often led to another. In biology the 
student studying the circulation of the blood 
learns that the observations of Galen, Vesalius 
and Leonardo da Vinci were an essential back- 
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ground for Harvey’s theories, which, although 
correct, were incapable of proof until several 
years after Harvey’s death, when the micro- 


scope was perfected. 

When the student leaves the school, she may 
or may not continue her formal education in 
college; she may or may not choose science as 
her field of study in college. Wherever she is or 
whatever she does, we are concerned with know- 
ing of what value the special kind of training and 
knowledge she acquired under the Brearley 
science department is to her. 


— Mary Harpy, 
Head of the Science Department, 
Brearley School. 


(Reprinted from The Brearley Bulletin.) 





Earth Science Museum at 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


The Earth Science course is in the process of 
creating a museum which will house the work 
of all previous classes in this subject. The mem- 
bers of the course are cleaning and painting a 
large room and gallery and are decorating its 
walls with murals. Shelves are to be built and 
showcases set up where exhibits can be seen by 
the school public. The climax of the project will 
be a formal opening in the spring of the Dobbs 
Museum of Natural History. 

The exhibits for this museum represent the 
achievement of the Earth Science course. This 
course is a study of the evolution of the earth 
and of man. During the first quarter of the 
year the students learn theories dealing with 
the birth of the Earth and the geologic processes 
which have resulted in a planet suitable for the 
maintenance of life. A number of rocks and 
minerals are studied, and the classroom work is 
supplemented by a field trip to a nearby quarry 
where the rock exposures illustrate the processes 
taught in the classroom. This geologic back- 
ground is the foundation upon which the evolu- 
tion of life upon the earth is based. The study 
begins with the first fossil invertebrates and 
proceeds upwards through fish to man. 

Each year the students work out a project 
which is illustrative of the story of evolution. 
Sometimes clay models are made showing geo- 
logic formations or anatomical structure. Some- 
times large paintings depict the development of 
plant and animal life during successive eras. It 
is from these materials that the museum has 
been formed. 








Lecture Course on Modern Art at 
The Masters School 

A lecture course on Modern Art has been 
introduced into the curriculum at the Masters 
School this year. The class is composed entirely 
of girls who have elected Art as a major and is 
part of the college entrance elective unit. In 
order to integrate past and present, the ma- 
terial of the course begins with a study of the 
nineteenth century background of the modern 
movement, goes on to its actual beginnings in 
the last quarter of that century and follows its 
development to the immediate present. Em- 
phasis is placed equally on the technical and 
aesthetic aims of the artist, and his function as 
commentator on or as mirror of the complex so- 
ciety in which he lives. Response has been so 
enthusiastic that the vital element of classroom 
discussion has required no stimulus but rather 
an effort to keep it within bounds. That the 
course may stimulate more students than its 
members only, reproductions of the work of the 
artists studied from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, which have been selected by the instruc- 
tor, are hung where all students in the school 
may see them and informative material about 
them is gathered and collected by the librarian. 





The Use of Books and Libraries at the 
Chapin School 

The instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries at The Chapin School, New York City, 
is to some extent determined by the physical 
set-up of the book collections. We have a “Little 
Library” for Classes One through Three, home 
room collections for Classes Four through Seven, 
a main library for Classes Eight through Twelve, 
and several overflow collections in various parts 
of the building. 

As soon as pupils in Classes Two and Three 
are ready, they go to their library for one read- 
ing period each week. Books of fiction are 
marked with the first two letters of the author’s 
surname and non-fiction with the appropriate 
Dewey Decimal number. On the first visit to 
the room, the value of this alphabetical arrange- 
ment for keeping books in order is explained to 
the girls. To a remarkable degree the books are 
returned to their proper places. It is pointed 
out that a book numbered 398 is always a book 
of fairy tales. The librarian also stresses the 
necessity of keeping books away from dogs and 
babies, and the desirability of having clean hands 
— reading a book which is to be shared with 
others. 
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In Class Four, where textbooks with tables 
of contents and indexes are used, class teachers 
point cut the differences and give other informa- 
tion about the parts of the book and its care. 
Extensive use of the index cannot be made at 
this level; so it is necessary to review this ma- 
terial in succeeding years. Subject teachers in 
Class Four also give directions for the use of the 
simple dictionary and for reading a map. As 
dictionaries and maps become more difficult in 
Classes Six and Seven, additional directions are 
given. 

Encyclopedias are available in the Little Li- 
brary and in all home rooms of the Middle 
School. They are introduced to Class Four by 
the reading teachers. Subject teachers in Class 
Five continue the instruction. 

In Class Eight the girls become a part of the 
Upper School and use the larger, more formal 
library. It seems wise to make some contact 
with the new set-up during the seventh year. 
Before the lesson the history teacher makes a 
careful selection from the material on life in the 
American Colonies. Slips with call number, 
author, title, pages and topic are made out. The 
bcoks are returned to their proper places on the 
shelves. The librarian devotes the greater part 
of the period to working out on a portable black- 
board the subject divisions of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. As the girls tour the room to 
learn its arrangement, special emphasis is placed 
on the location of books connected with Ameri- 
can history. The slips are then given to the 
pupils who locate the books and charge them 
out. A similar assignment is made during the 
study of westward expansion. 

After spring vacation a few girls in Class 
Seven who have exhausted the home room li- 
brary are permitted to take books for recrea- 
tional reading from the main library. The num- 
ber of girls is usually not more than three or 
four. Their selections are made under the 
supervision of the librarian. 

Early in October, each section of Class Eight 
comes to the library during an English period 
for an introduction to titles for recreational 
reading. The librarian talks informally on books 
and reading. She also makes this visit an op- 
portunity to get the girls’ reaction to the re- 
quired reading of the previous summer. 

A week or two later the same groups come 
again for instruction in the use of the catalogue. 
In the past this has been taught by means of 
18 x 25-inch facsimiles of the cards with actual 
catalogue cards for finding the call number of 
the book required for the assignment. This year 





we have used the Keystone Overhead Projector 
instead. Slides were made of the cards and of 
typical questions. (Does the library have a 
book or books by a certain author, a certain 
title, or information on a certain subject?) The 
questions, covered with a slotted screen device, 
were used to introduce the lesson. The appear- 
ance of each question on the screen and the final 
showing of all three made a far greater impres- 
sion than any oral recitation of them had made 
in lessons of previous years with the large cards. 
By using a ground glass slide it was possible for 
the librarian to write a definition of the cata- 
logue, which appeared on the screen as she 
wrote. The catalogue trays were then brought 
out to show how the labels and guide cards were 
an aid to the alphabetical arrangement. Slides 
of the various types of cards were shown and 
explained. The time required for the under- 
standing of their parts and differences was less 
than when taught with the larger facsimiles. 
Slides of new titles were then flashed on the 
screen for a test of five or ten questions to be 
answered with one word. Before sending the 
girls to the catalogue for call numbers of the 
biographies assigned to them, another ground 
glass slide with questions concerning the differ- 
ence between a book by an author and one 
about him was shown. The correct answers 
given by the girls were written on the slide. We 
feel that too much cannot be said for this method 
of teaching the intricacies of the card catalogue. 
The carry-over into other assignments seems to 
have been greater, for there have been fewer re- 
quests for additional information on some point 
not understood. 

The biographical dictionaries (Lippincott’s, 
Current Biography, Who's Who in America, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica) are first brought to the 
attention of Class Eight through an assignment 
made by the Science Department. The catalogue 
lesson is briefly reviewed and the new tools are 
presented. ‘The librarian also brings to the 
attention of the students the books of collective 
biography and the histories of science as possible 
sources of information. 

To give further practice in finding specific 
information in an index or paragraph, girls in 
Class Eight work out a problem requiring the 
use of the World Almanac, Current Biography, 
Who's Who, Who’s Who in America, Granger 
and the Home Book of Verse. Two mimeo- 
graphed sheets of questions are used. 

We have set up a few simple rules for giving 
bibliographical information. These are first ex- 
plained by English and history teachers to Class 
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Seven. Emphasis on a uniform presentation of 
this information is continued throughout the 
Upper School. Bibliographies on term papers in 
the history classes are frequently checked for 
form by the librarian. 

Girls in Classes Eleven or Twelve often write 
a long biography of a favorite novelist or poet. 
They come as a group to learn of other sources 
of information about people and to read Harold 
G. Nicolson’s How to Write a Book. (Atlantic 
117: 111-112 Ja ’46). A similar lesson is often 
given to girls who are about to write a paper on 
some outstanding figure in American history. 

The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
may be used with individuals at any level, but 
instruction to groups is reserved for the Ameri- 
can history classes in the eleventh year. 

Continuous work goes on with individual 
girls to help them to use the best methods for 
attacking their particular problems. There 
seems to be no better way of improving the 
technique of the individual than by taking a 
mistake in method or judgment and saying, 
“Why didn’t this work? What can you do now 
to get the information you want without re- 
tracing all of your steps? Have you put to the 
best use what you already know to get the addi- 
tional information?” We feel that the best re- 
sults are achieved when informal instruction is 
supplemented by a definite program in the use 
of the basic tools, beginning with the earliest 
years and continuing through the later years of 
the secondary school. 


— M. Evizasetu Limmer, Librarian, 
The Chapin School, 
New York City. 





Speaker 
Mrs. Dorothy Waldo Phillips, youth coun- 


selor from Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, was a 
guest of The Masters School, Dcbbs Ferry, N.Y.., 
on December 3 at the invitation of Mrs. Elliott 
Speer, headmistress, who had heard her speak 
at the National Conference on Religion in Sec- 
ondary Education held at Atlantic City in Oc- 
tober. ‘The schedule for the school day was 
placed at Mrs. Fhillips’ disposal. During a 
morning hour assembly with the students, she 
interpreted aspects of their behaviour, especially 
their relaticnships with adults and boys, and 
talked of scme of the prcblems of young adult- 
heed with such humcr and penetration that she 
ccmpletely won her audience. For the rest of 
the day she had conferences with both students 
and staff. So many conferences were requested 





that during the afternoon Mrs. Phillips held an 
open forum to give students a further oppor- 
tunity for questioning and discussion. Later she 
spoke to the faculty, stressing particularly the 
need for education of the emotions of young 
people to keep pace with the education of their 
minds. In the evening she met with a number 
of parents and faculty. Response on the part of 
students, faculty and parents was most enthusi- 
astic. Altogether her visit was a stimulating 
experience. 





Teacher’s Retirement Plan 


The Board of Trustees of the Mary C. 
Wheeler School, Providence, Rhode Island, has 
recently established a Retirement Annuity Plan 
for the faculty and administrative staff. Under 
the plan, which was developed by a committee 
of the trustees with Mr. Clark Freeman as 
Chairman, the teachers and the school contrib- 
ute equal amounts each year toward the pur- 
chase of annuities which will enable them to re- 
tire at the age of sixty-five with a regular in- 
come for the rest of their lives. This applies to 
teachers who have joined the staff recently. In 
order to provide suitable annuities for those 
who have been on the faculty or the staff for 
ten years or more, a committee of alumnae has 
been appointed to raise a fund to cover the back 
payments. 





Christmas at St. Mary’s Hall (New Jersey) 


Christmas at St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, 
N. J., is particularly lovely, probably because 
traditions have grown out of its 110 years of 
existence and because much of the celebration 
is centered in the Chapel. 


Many years ago the Christmas Mystery was 
developed by the Chaplain and the teachers in 
charge of music and dramatics. Given in the 
Chapel, it is a service of worship based on the 
Christmas story, portraying it as did the medie- 
val mystery plays through song, Bible verse 
and costumed tableau. To be eligible for a part 
in the Mystery a girl must have been in the 
school at least one year and be approved by a 
faculty committee. She then plays her part 
until she graduates. To be so chosen is an honor 
recognized by all the students. 

Following the Mystery, the rear curtain be- 
fore the altar is drawn for the final part of the 
service when the Advent offering, contributed 


by students, faculty, and guests for missionary 
work in the diocese, is presented. 
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The Seniors have the responsibility for 
decorating the Chapel and the Christmas altar, 
and take great joy and pride in this work on the 
afternoon of the Mystery. At the same time, 
the Juniors are decorating the dining room and 
setting up tables with original place cards and 
table decorations. The faculty have already 
decorated the long corridor as their contribu- 
tion to the Christmas festivities. This was done 
in time for the reading of the Dickens Christmas 
Carol by Bishop Gardner on the Sunday night 
which opens Christmas week at the Hall. 

The Christmas Mystery at five o’clock is 
followed by a formal Christmas dinner at seven, 
with the Bishop as guest of honor and with the 
Senior and Junior classes singing songs written 
especially for the occasion. The climax of the 
dinner is the flaming plum pudding brought 
into a darkened dining room by the chefs. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, tables are cleared and pushed 
to the rear of room while chairs are arranged 
before the blazing open fire for the reading of 
the best Christmas poems and stories written 
by the English classes during December. This 
reading by the Headmistress is interspersed 
with the singing of Christmas carols. This year, 
Bishop Huang of Southwestern China was a 
special guest, and his eight-year-old daughter 
Alice, a resident student at the school, made her 
contribution by singing a Chinese song. 

When the students have retired and the 
school is dark, the Seniors with lighted candles 
go caroling, ending at the home of the Head- 
mistress to warm themselves with hot cocoa 
before the open fire. 

This year two additional features were added 
to the traditional celebration. The Committee 
on Community Service gave a party to about 
fifty boys and girls from a children’s home in a 
neighboring town; and the students and staff 
gave a party to the household and maintenance 
staff the night before the Christmas dinner 
when carols were sung and “Santa Claus” dis- 
tributed gifts from the Christmas tree to the 
guests. This has resulted in an increased feeling 
of fellowship among all members of the school 
family. 





La Pastorela 


La Pastorela at Saint Mary’s Hall, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been a tradition for over ten 
years. It is a simple presentation in Spanish of 
the Nativity, which has been performed in every 
Mexican village for generations by the peasants 
themselves. It is actually an old miracle play 


brought over by the Spaniards when they came 
to Mexico, in which Old Man Winter warns the 
Devil of the coming of Christ; the Devil refuses 
to believe him until San Miguel appears and 
confirms the prophecy. The principal players 
are the shepherds, or pastores. Their costumes, 
old villancicos (Spanish Christmas carols), and 
the Mexican setting give them color and merri- 
ment. The mood of the play is very gay and 
light until Joseph and Mary enter seeking shel- 
ter. Then the festive shepherds stop playing and 
humbly offer their praise and gifts to the Christ 
Child. 

La Pastorela is a contribution of the Spanish 
Department to the School program. Only mem- 
bers of the Spanish classes may take part in it, 
and they may keep their parts from one year to 
another. Sometmes they move from minor to 
major roles. The chorus comprises fifteen to 
twenty girls. All members of the cast and all 
participants are volunteers for their parts. 

La Pastorela has grown into La Fiesta de 
Navidad with the addition of other customs like 
Las Pasadas and El Auto de los Reyes Mayos to 
accompany it, and has become a high point of 
the School’s Christmas season. 





New School House 

Connecticut Hall, the new school house at 
Highland Manor, West Long Branch, N. J., is 
a long one-story stucco building constructed in 
the form of a letter “T”. It is painted white and 
has large casement windows adorning the front, 
side and rear. The pupils, as they pass through 
the front door, enter into an ante room which 
has three corridors branching off in separate 
directions. Corridors to the right of the class- 
rooms are well spaced and are wide enough to 
permit girls to walk two abreast. An exit, which 


is used only in case of fire, is found at the end 
of each hallway. 

Each corridor contains four large classrooms, 
lighted by two or more French windows which 
extend from ceiling to floor and not only lend 
charm, but give excellent light and may be used 
as fire exits in an emergency. These windows 
open out on lawns or gardens. The corner 
classrooms have large French windows on two 
adjoining sides. 

The classrooms themselves are commodious 
and accommodate from 15 to 25 students. Flu- 
orescent lighting has been placed in the ceiling, 
which provides sufficient light for each room. 
The walls are painted light green, and the win- 
dows and doors are of ivory. Each room is pro- 
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vided with ample blackboards of the most mod- 
ern type. The floors are covered with plastic 
material, giving the appearance of tile. 

On the sides of the classroom are bookcases 
which hold books and magazines correlated with 
the courses given. A bulletin board in each 
room helps the girls to keep up-to-date with the 
topics they are discussing. The building houses 
also adequate administrative offices. There is a 
large center hall, where the mid-morning snack 
is served to the pupils. Connecticut Hall is a 
good example of a small, well built, and efh- 
ciently operated school house. It may be re- 





garded as the model for the up-to-date school 
building of today’s progressive private school. 

Woodrow Wilson, the main building of High- 
land Manor School, once served as “The Sum- 
mer White House” for Woodrow Wilson. On 
the south lawn near the Government flagpole, 
is the memorable place where he gave his second 
speech of acceptance for the Presidency of the 
United States. 


— Epna REnNDALL Krart, 
Social Dean and Counselor of Students, 
Highland Manor, 
West Long Branch, N. J. 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
Why Aeneas was Frightened 


Boys in whose memory linger recollections 
of the intrepidity of Caesar and the civic cour- 
age of the consul who suppressed Catiline are 
sometimes puzzled when they read that Aeneas, 
the prototype of the stern Roman character, was 
a man whose nerves seem to have been none 
too strong. On his first appearance in the epic 
Aeneas is presented as shivering and groaning. 
Brought into the poem under terrible conditions 
of storm and stress, he might well have shivered 
and groaned. The god of the winds was doing 
his best to give Aeneas a bad time. Notwith- 
standing his undignified physical state Aeneas 
succeeds in making a neat little speech (I.94— 
101). The fear mentioned in verse 1.450 is just 
the kind of fear that Caesar might have felt and 
would have been willing to admit, what phil- 
osophers call a prudent fear. Vergil’s Aeneas, 
although he hada keen appreciation of the malig- 
nant nature of danger, never fled from its face 
when duty called him to stand up and fight. 
But in 1.459-465 he weeps copiously. Men of 
old did not make a point at ae weeping in 
public. If, however, Vergil is to be taken seri- 
ously, this was quite a crying spell that Aeneas 
had: largoque humectat flumine vultum (1.465). 
A river of tears is a lot of tears. Americans, who 
do not associate weeping with their military 
heroes, should remember that styles in weeping 
change with the ages and the mores. There is 
no doubt of Aeneas’s physical courage; the poem 
abounds in mighty instances. Perhaps men like 
Caesar, who always seems to be calm, did some 
private weeping, not recorded in ‘literature. 
Vergil makes it clear that, in the presence of 
human dangers on flood and field, Aeneas is an 


example of courage that even the tough Romans 
might profitably imitate. The great frights that 
bring a smile to the lips of critical youth are 
caused by supernatural manifestations. 


In Macbeth Shakespeare shows how a strong 
mechanism of human courage can break down 
when shocked by supernatural phenomena. 
Macbeth, who was willing to take his chances 
with man or beast, found Banquo’s ghost too 
much for him. 

The ghost of Creusa makes Aeneas’s hair 
stand on end and his voice stick in his throat 
(11.774). When he tried to pull up the tree that 
was entwined about the bones of Polydorus, 
Aeneas was seized with a chilling shudder that 
gave him the shivers and made his blood run 
cold with terror. His hair again stood on end 
and his voice stuck in his throat (III.29 ff). 
This fear had penetrated to his very bones: 
postquam pavor ossa reliquit (III.57). A terrible 
storm is described in the same book. It lasted 
three days and three nights (III.203-204). The 
reliable pilot, Palinurus, could not find his way. 
Here Aeneas is faced with a natural human 
peril; he shows no fear. The vision of the Tro- 
jan Penates caused a cold sweat to break out 
all over his body (III.175). Aeneas later betrays 
no fear of the Harpies (III.234-235). The proph- 
ecy of Celaeno terrifies his men; Aeneas takes it 
calmly (II1.245 ff). Mercury leaves Aeneas dis- 
traught and speechless; and again his hair stood 
on end (IV.279-280). I have gone through the 
twelve books of the Aeneid looking for an in- 
stance of cowardice or of nerves in the presence 
of human danger; I have found none. 

Kipling in My Own True Ghost Story gives 
what appears to be a scientific explanation of 
the impression that fright makes the hair stand 
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on end. He says that a faint, prickly sensation 
felt all over the scalp is responsible for the belief 
that the hair stands on end. 

Vergil is not inconsistent in his delineation 
of the great exemplar of Roman virtus and pie- 
tas. In epic anticipation Aeneas is the bravest 
Roman of them all. Supernatural manifestations 
may occasionally unnerve him. From a fear 
that has permeated the marrow of his bones he 
snaps back to normal with amazing quickness. 
His nerves must have been pretty strong after 
all. 

— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The English Fournal 

The twelve-year study of children’s reading 
preferences just completed by the New York 
State Department of Education should result 
in marked changes in many English courses. 
Now, it appears, we have exhaustive evidence 
of what a number of teachers have long asserted 
—that there is widespread assignment of un- 
suitable reading material. 

The director of the study is George W. Nor- 
vell, Supervisor of English. More than 50,000 
pupils and 625 teachers have participated in the 
survey, and over a million and a half reports 
have been tabulated. 

Writing in the English Fournal for Decem- 
ber, Dr. Norvell reports some of the conclusions. 
He states that much of the material now assigned 
to most secondary school pupils is too mature 
and too subtle to be enjoyed. Over half of the 
reading selections create only boredom and dis- 
gust. Many selections now widely used, he says, 
should be abandoned or shifted to a different 
level. Instead of fostering a love of reading, 
they are creating an active dislike. The main 
part of most English programs, he declares, is 
kept going by a program of forcible feeding. 
The result is a handicap which even the skill of 
a superior teacher cannot cope with successfully. 

The study reveals that the reading interests 
of boys and girls begin to show marked differ- 
ences as early as the seventh grade. Two out of 
every three selections are better liked by girls 
than by boys. This, in Dr. Norvell’s opinion, 
may help to explain what he describes as “the 
unfavorable attitude taken by many boys to- 
ward school and the English class in particular.” 

As might be expected, poetry as a whole is 
not well liked in comparison with other types of 


literature, but many individual poems rank high 
in favor with boys as well as girls. 

One item that has received considerable news- 
paper comment is the discovery that 4s You 
Like It, taught in many junior high schools, is 
seriously disliked by boys. But other Shakes- 
perian plays, especially Macbeth, are well liked. 

What has led to the present conditions, says 
Dr. Norvell is the practice of two opposing phil- 
osophies. One belief is that adults should be the 
sole arbiters of what children should study. At 
the other extreme is the effort to popularize the 
English program by offering much lightweight 
material. 

Dr. Norvell believes that the time has come 
to adopt a new approach. He says that the 
failure to consider how such factors as increasing 
age and maturity affect children’s interests has 
been a concern of leaders in the teaching profes- 
sion for decades. Reform is slow. 

If the results of the study are supported by 
the data soon to be published, he urges, first, 
that the selection of reading matter for study 
in common depend not only on the approval of 
teachers but on proof that it is enjoyed by 
children. 

The problem would be entirely different, he 
says, if pupils disliked all superior literary ma- 
terials, and liked only the trashy and ephemeral. 
But the study significantly reveals that there is 
an ample supply of first-rate literature which 
young people like. There is no need of assign- 
ing unpopular selections. 

Next, he urges that there also be a program 
of wide reading permitting each student to en- 
joy what appeals to him individually. 

To achieve the various objectives of the 
reading program, says Dr. Norvell, there is no 
other factor so powerful as interest. Therefore, 
the solution lies in making reading attractive to 
students. 

— Cuirton O. Pace, 
William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Modern Languages 
The French Review 
October, 1946 


This issue contains a fine message from Dr. 
Jacques Fermaud (Minnesota), new President 
of the A. A. T. F., emphasizing the fact that the 
Association serves both secondary school and 
university teachers. He reminds all interested 
of the existence of such Association-sponsored 
activities as the National Information Bureau 
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(Teachers College), Committee on Bibliography 
of French Scientific Works, Committee on Loans 
and Exhibits, and — in collaboration with the 
French Government — the National Prize Con- 
test, and urges more teachers to join the Asso- 
ciation and to subscribe to The French Review. 


Dr. Fermaud stresses the réle of the French 
teacher as the cultural envoy of France, and 
points out his great opportunity to imbue his 
students with a deep appreciation of a rich 
foreign civilization and with an understanding 
of enduring human and social values. 


4 French Community in Ohio, W. M. Miller 
(Miami). This article describes a settlement 
made in southwestern Ohio (1830-1855) by 
colonists from Alsace-Lorraine, whose descend- 
ants still live in Versailles, Frenchtown (La 
Champagne), and Russia, small communities 
north of Cincinnati. Only the oldest inhabitants 
still speak French; religious services in that 
language were held as late as 1890. The writer 
has recorded the speech and songs of these 
people, and has collected and published their 
superstitions. 


Many opportunities exist to study, as Dr. 
Miller has done, the history and cultural influ- 
ence of the numerous communities established 
here in America by various racial stocks. Last 
spring the Laurel School (Cleveland) demon- 
strated that such research can readily be linked 
with foreign language study by sending its 
French students on a field trip to Gallipolis to 
study French influence in that section * | south- 
ern Ohio. Similar projects and supplementary 
material from such books as Finley’s The French 
in the Heart of America, Jones’ America and 
French Culture, and Mencken’s The American 
Language arouse a real appreciation of the 
many facets of American life and develop a 
warm understanding of other peoples. 


Modern Language Fournal 
November, 1946 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching, by Laura B. Johnson (Wiscon- 
sin), should be stimulating to all interested in 
the progress of modern language teaching. Com- 
menting on the renewed interest in modern 
languages, the writer urges that teachers, in 
order to take full advantage of “this favorable 
situation, a. continue the present emphasis on 
oral and aural aspects of language study, b. in- 
clude background material to replace the area 
studies emphasized in the army program, and 








c. make full use of the many mechanical aids 
that are now available.” 

Foreign language study today should be 
implemented by such linguistic equipment as a 
victrola, radio, recording machine, screen and 
film projector, filmstrips and slides, maps, wall 
charts, magazines, newspapers, etc., if we are to 
teach — efficiently — our students to under- 
stand, speak, and read the language. Records 
providing pronunciation and conversation ma- 
terial, dramatic readings, and songs are readil 
available and can be used effectively to sam 
training in pronunciation, conversation, and 
understanding. Numerous institutions provide 
equipment for recording an individual’s pronun- 
ciation and find it a highly useful device and 
stimulant. There is also available a limited 
number of teaching, documentary, and feature 
films. Preceded by class discussion and vocabu- 
lary drill, feature films — particularly if shown 
twice — are valuable aids. Film and slide ma- 
terial can be obtained from Film Publishers, Inc., 
12 E. 44th St., and Services du Conseiller Cul- 
turel, 934 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Miss Johnson 
recommends bulletin board displays and such 
visual aids as “colored reproductions of French 
and Spanish paintings” and illustrated books, 
magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets. If we 
are to render more than lip-service to our pro- 
fessed ideal of devloping sustained interest in a 
foreign civilization, then we must avail our- 
selves of modern procedures and of the increas- 
ing amount of modern material available for 
facilitating foreign language study. 

Clandestine French Literature During the Oc- 
cupation, by Dr. Justin O’Brien (Columbia), 
describes the wartime literary activity of writers 
like Guéhenno, Decour, Vercors, Aragon, Elu- 
ard, Cassou, and Mauriac who, writing at great 
personal risk, proved the enduring qualities of 
the human mind and soul and of a great country 
under cruel oppression. This fascinating article 
deserves wide and thoughtful reading. 

Planning the Modern Lesson. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. $1. Edited by Dr. W. H. Rice, this 
useful book in the field of methodology — a re- 
cent publication — contains twelve chapters, 
each presenting a unit lesson plan covering some 
phase of modern language instruction. It is a 
collection of lesson plans first published indi- 
vidually in the Modern Language Fournal from 
December, 1944, through February, 1946. The 
following subjects are treated: French pronun- 
ciation, intensive reading, extensive reading, in- 
inductive teaching of grammar, instrumental 
grammar for conversation, radio-visual aids, the 
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correlation of cultural content with reading, etc. 
The accompanying bibliographies, sources, and 
lists of materials add to the utility of the book. 





Natural Science 
Field Trips in Elementary Science 


Few areas of study offer more opportunity 
for enrichment through the use of field excur- 
sions than science in the elementary grades. 
And yet many teachers fail to take full advan- 
tage of this universal asset. 


Perhaps this is due to inertia on the part of 
the teacher or to a feeling of unfamiliarity with 
many of the aspects of science encountered in 
the field. It is certainly true that field excursions 
entail considerable effort and planning but it is 
my belief that the ends achieved much more than 
balance the difficulties encountered. As for the 
second objection the best way to overcome this 
feeling is through frequent and prolonged ex- 
posure. 

Another problem is that of transportation. 
This is particularly true in a city school such as 
ours. Gesalle many worthwhile areas can be 
reached by public transportation. Or how about 
the school bus? And parents can often be per- 
suaded to provide cars for such excursions. 


And how to find time for such trips? Usually 
the program is sufficiently flexible in the lower 
school so that an occasional morning trip can be 
arranged. Many of our excursions take place 
after the close of classes in the afternoon and 
during the spring migration early morning bird 
walks are an almost daily occurrence. These are 
optional but are always well attended. 

This brings up the question of the size of 
groups for field work. I would recommend a 
maximum of twenty-five students although more 
can be accomplished with groups of ten or fif- 
teen. Of course with more than one teacher 
somewhat larger groups can be accommodated. 

Trips may be of various types. One of the 
most popular is the exploring trip, which is just 
what the name implies. Or they may be used to 
supplement units of study or classroom discus- 
sion. How about a trip to gather materials for 
a habitat group or to stock an aquarium? Or 
an early evening on a hilltop for star study? 
Children are notorious collectors and this ac- 
quisitive tendency will provide suggestions for 
many days afield. Zoos and museums are too 
well known to warrant further consideration 
here. Factories and industries provide a wealth 
of scientific background which is too often over- 





looked. Many even provide guide service for 
school groups. 


Exceptional opportunities often arise for 
pointing out principles of conservation and ecol- 
ogy and should be utilized whenever they pre- 
sent themselves. 

I hope I have made it obvious that excur- 
sions provide an excellent stimulus for the 
course in science. And remember that it is con- 
tagious enthusiasm on the part of the leader 
that will insure their success. So here’s to more 
and better expeditions! 


— Joserpu M. Capsury, 
Germantown Friends School, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





School Libraries 


A grain of sand when forced into a pearl- 
oyster becomes an irritant which the mollusc 
proceeds to cover with layers of a protective ex- 
cretion that in time becomes a pearl. An irritant 
akin to a grain of sand, in the library, is the 
borrower with overdue books. However, unlike 
the oyster, the library seems to do nothing about 
it, and week after week, many hours are spent 
writing notices and collecting fines. In a year 
the amount of time so used in clerical labor bulks 
large. This means less time for librarians to en- 
gage in their really professional activities, such 
as readers’ advisory service and reference work. 
Then too, a large percentage of books kept over- 
time are those in popular demand. That in- 
volves keeping people waiting or depriving them 
of the use of some ate altogether. The library 
doesn’t like the situation and, strangely enough, 
neither does the borrower. Yet no matter 
whether the daily fine be two cents or five, or 
whether the borrowing period be two weeks or 
four, or whether the number of books borrowed 
by the individual be one or a dozen, there seems 
to be no diminution in the proportion of bor- 
rowers with overdue volumes. 


There are many reasons why the borrower 
doesn’t return his tomes on time, among them 
being these: “forgot about them’; “meant to 
return them but didn’t get to it”; “was too busy 
to get to the library’; “was not finished with 
the books”; “misplaced the books.”” Sometimes 
the borrower is rather nettled that the library 
didn’t send him a notice telling him that his 
books were to become due on such and such a 
day. When we explain that such a procedure 
would mean a mountainous amount of clerical 
labor, and that borrowing a book carries with it 
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the responsibility of seeing that it be returned 
on time, he agrees with us. Another borrower 
feels that unless he gets a notice that his books 
are overdue he has no obligation to return them. 

In the Lawrenceville School borrowers who 
do not respond to a first notice after a week has 
elapsed are sent a second one. Even this is ig- 
nored by some, and it becomes necessary, after 
another week has passed, to send a third notice 
threatening disciplinary action. This generally 
obtains results. In public libraries a similar pro- 
cedure is followed, except that after a borrower 
fails to pay heed to a certain number of warnings 
a messenger is sent to collect the books, and the 
borrower is charged the fine plus the messenger’s 
wage. Unless this is paid, the borrower is no 
longer permitted to borrow books. 

What can the library do about the problem? 
Appeals to the individual on the bases of good 
citizenship, of unselfishness, or of responsibility, 
are usually unsuccessful. Fines don’t work. 
Disciplinary action doesn’t work. Perhaps 
heavier fines, or more severe disciplinary action 
would result in fewer overdue books — and un- 
fortunately in resentment against, and in less 
use of, the library. Likewise a refusal to allow 
perpetual offenders to borrow books would work 
against the library. Mayhap posting the names 
of delinquents in some public spot would help, 
but it hasn’t done poo good in communities 
where a list of delinquent tax-payers is so pub- 
licized. Do any of you have a solution? If so, 
please let us know about it! 





Prepared by the Library of Congress, a rather 
new publication, The United States Quarterly 
Book List, is helpful. It is issued in March, June, 
September, and December, and costs thirty-five 
cents per copy, or $1.25 per year, being sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. It “is broad in scope, is highly selec- 
tive, and conversely is neither comprehensive 
nor exhaustive. It is intended to be useful to 
persons wishing to keep abreast of current con- 
tributions of the United States in the fields of 
the fine arts, literature, philosophy and religion, 
biography, the social sciences, and biological 
sciences, the physical sciences, technology, and 
reference. The information concerning each 
book listed includes a main entry, an annotation 
primarily descriptive of the contents of the book, 
and where information is available, a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author, intended to place him 





in relation to his field and to the particular 
books listed.” 


The Library’s part in the Program of the 


Secondary Education Board Conference of 
March 7th and 8th is to be a panel discussion. 
This promises to be a very fine meeting, since 
an excellent group of speakers will participate. 
At the Round-Table, under the Chairmanship 
of Miss Marian Cutter, Librarian, The Spence 
School, New York City, will be Miss Mary V. 
Gaver, Librarian, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Mr. Harrison L. Reinke, Head 
Master, The Fay School, Southborough, Massa- 
chusetts; and Mrs. Burton Berry, Head of the 
English Department at the Spence School. A 
possible participant is Miss Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch of the 
New York Public Library, who is a specialist in 
Young People’s literature. Although the exact 
title of the topic to be discussed has not yet been 
announced, the subject in general will be on the 
part the Library should play in “Education for 
Citizenship.” Plan to be there! 


— Epwin C. BLEIcHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





EXPERIMENTAL ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION 


The Secondary Education Board is issuing 
an experimental English composition test which 
can be used either as a regular part of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau’s Spring Testing Pro- 
gram or separately, as schools prefer. Schools 
which take part in the Spring Testing Program 
will find dhe Secondary Education Board’s 
March Test a useful supplement to the Metro- 
politan Test. 

The experimental examination will not test 
any specific subject matter, like grammar, but 
will consist of two short problems in composition, 
each requiring about 15 minutes, and one longer 
problem in composition, requiring 30 minutes. 

The test is especially designed for use in 
grades six and seven, but is suitable also for use 
in grade eight. The individual schools will grade 
the test as they see fit. 

Since many schools are planning to use the 
examination for purposes of admission in March, 
no advance sample copies will be provided. The 
price of the test is five cents. It may be ordered 
either from the Secondary Education Board or 
from the Educational Records Bureau. 
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PRIZE CONTEST FOR BULLETIN 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN is offer- 
ing a prize of $25.00 to the writer of the best unso- 
licited mansucript submitted for publication during 
the current school year. Rules governing the con- 
test are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 words. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 
one side of the paper only. 

3. Manuscripts may be on any educational subject 
likely to be of interest to teachers in independent 
elementary or secondary schools. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have ap- 
peared in print elsewhere. 

5. Att Manuscripts Must Be 1n By Marcu 15. 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff of the BULLETIN or to members of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 

7. The judges will be the editors of Toe InDEPENDENT 
Scnoo.t Butvetin, and their decision will be final. 
The editors reserve the right to publish in the But- 
LETIN any article submitted, whether or not it wins 
the prize. 


8. Manuscripts should be addressed to 





THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Secondary Education Board 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .35 each $ .30 
ee ade Di eee Me ee ha hkee eda atm ae — .20 
i 6 bs ea We ASAD eek Sens aS wb oe eee a” 27 
EE I RI ee Ae Ne eee ee ee # ™ mi) 
Examination _— in ~—_ French, wits Mathematics 
For 1946.. kak a ALLS St re eee _ > .05 
For past years (s0 far s as s they are in n stock) . co aig ooh ae 06 “ .04 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .10 
every active member school) ...............+22+++++++++ee Subscription each copy 
NIE GD ND IN oo oo keke cas cscdcccscessssecees 1.50 .50 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ............ 0. cece eee eee ee .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid .... .02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 .10 
Survey of Modern Languages ......... Pe I rT Te .20 15 
Report of Modern Language Coins, * 1940 . Sad aah ne oF 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by abies . ; 10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern innit eit of Steins ihe 
Traxler) . RE ieee wads winiias .10 .08 
Report of ie: Modern aaa Combine: (reprined lite 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . ee: ne Aacigianailties 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Cadell (1933) . ...++++. Out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) ...... 50 25 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schools a The Dueentiny ivenien 
eae nen 50 .25 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics i in Sebo iio aes 30 25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid ............... out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) ....... .20 15 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... 15 12 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jr. Sr In. S&. 
i cei aces dee ic eae ela a ~ oe ee | ee 
I kc sacnadan eitvs dave AS. £5 
three-year subscription.......... 3 
eS ok ocak ak dn bicker ma ed ee Gite ae beatae ee Haas No Charge 
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